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It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
saves. 

A single telephone call may 
save a life—brighten a friend- 
ship or a day—sell a bill of 
goods or land a job. 

One telephone call may be 
worth more to you than the 
cost of the service for months 
and years to come. 


The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
week—spares you trips through 
snow and storm these uncertain 
winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in touch 
with stores and friends and 
office—by telephone. The cost 
is but a few cents a day. In re- 
turn, the telephone offers you 





HOW MUCH DOES THE TELEPHONE U@S1? 


increasing measure of security, 
convenience, happiness and 
achievement. 


Every time you call a number, you use 
some part of a nation-wide telephone 
system that cost more than four billion 
dollars to build and employs about 
300,000 people. The facili- 
ties of this entire organiza- 
tion are yours to command— 
anywhere, any time, and at 
small cost. 
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NEXT MONTH 


For many years the Great 
Lakes and their connect- 
ing waters have produced 
sixty-five per cent of the 
fresh-water fish caught 
commercially in the United 
States. Now, in spite of 
the national trend toward 
conservation, these highly 
prized species of fish are 
facing extermination. What 
is being done about it, and 
what needs to be done, 
will be clearly set forth in 


the March issue by Dr. 


John Van _ Oosten, in 
charge of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Investigations, 
Bureau of Fisheries. 


Aldo Leopold, internation- 
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@ The year 1936 dropped the curtain on the most re- 
strictive duck hunting season in the history of the United 
States. The restrictions represented the Government’s 
effort to avert a threatened extermination of the wild 
duck whose numbers have been reduced to an alarming 
point by years of drought, over-shooting, and drainage 
of feeding and breeding marshes. 

Will the new restrictions as to seasons and methods of 
hunting save the ducks and the sporting, sentimental and 
commercial interests concerned in their preservation? 
This is the most critical problem in the field of wildlife 
conservation. Many believe the restrictions do not go 
far enough, that they are half-way measures. Nash 
Buckingham, nationally known sportsman and conserva- 
tionist, challenges in this issue the restoration program 


WILD DUCKS CALL 


The position of The American Forestry Association 
in respect to the migratory waterfowl situation is that 
depletion has reached a point where further temporiz- 
ing and compromising of partisan interests must be re- 
placed by direct and fearless action. The Association’s 
policy as adopted by the Board of Directors ealls for: 


1. Prohibition of all hunting of migratory waterfowl 
for one or more seasons as may be necessary to 
build up an adequate breeding stock. 


2. Provision of adequate funds by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the fullest cooperation by the state 
game departments and by sportsmen to enforce a 
closed season and all regulations that may be 
necessary to meet the emergency. 


3. Allocation of funds to permit the Biological Sur- 
vey to complete as rapidly as possible its acquisition 
program of migratory wildlife refuges and their 








for its failure to deal with commercial duck hunting. 


development as resting and propagating areas. 


Note—In this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy in respect to timely phases of conservation 
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AS CONGRESS opens, the shadow of Mount Olympus again creeps eastward 
across the conservation field and two departments of the government gird them- 
selves for another legislative tug-of-war. Whether Mount Olympus and its sur- 
rounding high country in the State of Washington shall become a National Park 
or remain part of a long established National Forest is the unfinished business 
foreshadowed. 

Last year the two departments clashed head-on in a five day battle royal 
before the House Committee on Public Lands. When the dust clouds cleared 
away, the Committee awarded the decision to the park team but Congress in 
effect declared the fight a draw by refusing to act one way or another. 

To the suggestion of The American Forestry Association that the two 
Secretaries concerned appoint a committee of disinterested experts outside 
the government service to make a thorough study of the situation and to submit 
recommendations that would enable the two departments to unite in a common 
recommendation, Secretary Wallace replied he would be glad to give the sug- 
gestion consideration; Secretary Ickes that he just couldn’t see the sense of it. 

In the meantime, the opposing bureaus have had a year in which to harden 
their chins with propaganda calisthenics and both appear in good form to fight 
it out in this Congress if it takes all winter. Congressman Wallgren will shortly 
reintroduce the bill which will reopen hostilities. Winner,—the side that has 
been able to marshal the greatest publie backing. 

Thus are National Parks and National Forests being made and unmade in 
this ‘‘new era of good feeling’’ and national planning! 


* * * * * 


As this issue goes to press, the reorganization war is on. With his usual 
aggressiveness, President Roosevelt steals the march on all contenders for re- 
organization glory by dropping the first shell. It went off with a withering 
blast that shook government buildings in Washington and trembled out the 
federal highways and byways to all government terminals. 

After the first numbing effects of its bigness, a scattering rifle fire of 
criticism broke out on Capitol Hill and government workers by the thousands 
retired into speculative contemplation of the department to which they would 
owe allegiance when the war is fought through and a ‘‘Treaty of Versailles’’ 
finally is signed. 

Through the opening smoke, conservation appears to be due for a general 
hamstringing, with most of the ‘‘ham’’ to be moved into the new Department of 
Interior building—if the President’s recommendation carries. It’s too early, 
however, to call the moving vans. A lot of powder is in storage and yet to be 
touched off. Senator Byrd will shortly unlimber the big guns of his Senate 
Committee on Reorganization and Congressman Buchanan is yet to bring into 
full action the batteries of his House Committee on Reorganization. The 
rumbling of bureaus throwing up barbed wire entanglements likewise must be 
reckoned with. 

Whatever the outcome, the report of the President’s Committee, considered 
purely as a documentary challenge to democracy to manage its own affairs, 
should have a place in history as a great state paper. 


0, Ach. 





Guides skilled in the use 
of a duck-call, light the 
ducks for the meat hunters 











that is true, the highly publicized thirteen million 
sportsmen in the United States have a rare chance 
to prove the truth of that statement. But let all 
that be water over the dam. 

I propose to deal with stark realities. For in- 
stance, step into the cold-room of a produce house 
and gaze upon several thousand canvasback and 
black ducks destined, at fancy prices, to grace 
the tables of senators, diplomats, financia! 
and social leaders in the National Capi- 
tal. Sit in the office of a United States 
District Attorney and hear the confes- 
sion of a chief conspirator in a quail 
bootlegging ring in which many of the 
‘‘trappers’’ were school children that 
in two years robbed a southern state of 
more than eighty thousand bob whites. 

Help pick up within sight of the 
Washington Monument nearly two 

hundred dead and dying ducks slain 

by one blast from a nine-tubed market 

hunter’s gun. Or stand alongside a for- 

mer Chief Conservation Officer of the 

United States, his identity concealed, and 

watch a long line of paying guests (at $10 

per fifteen ducks) pour magazine gunfire into 

an escaping curtain of bewildered mallards not ten 
yards high. Hear men of wealth and ostensible 
standing in a community, too lazy to hunt quail, 
boast of their wives’ buying arrangements with 
table bootleggers. Witness, season after season, a 
parade of hunters through commercial duck and 
goose shooting abattoirs, where, for a per diem 
beyond the reach of the average hunter, dissolute 
gunning tactics accumulate quick meat and relays 
of customers. 

Or see State Game and Fish Departments, sub- 
orned by powerful duck shooting interests, prac- 
tically refuse cooperation with federal efforts to 
enforce waterfowl and mourning dove shooting 
regulations. Watch the vital problems of militant 
wildlife restoration blinked by those outdoor pub- 
lications with an eye to advertising lineage. 
Such illustrations are mere drops in the bucket 
to what has and is taking place to ob- 
struct national wildlife restoration. But they 
serve, in a small way, to show how horribly 
the waterfowling candle has been burned at 
both ends. 

A major trouble during the past fifteen years 
has been the refusal of many well-meaning per- 
sons to believe conditions as bad as painted. 
Rarely beyond their own firesides and immediate 
gunning bailiwicks, these conservational milque- 
toasts simply haven’t realized the extent to which 
failure of the Federal Government adequately to 
finance enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act has bred erime, evasion, and scofflawism 

. throughout the nation’s duck blinds. With closed 
seasons in the future still a moot question, it 
seems futile to discuss that future unti¥ the fol- 
lowing questions are answered affirmatively : 

Will the United States Government financially 
stabilize a land and water conservation program 
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for waterfowl? Will it devise a means by which 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act can be really en- 
forced and expanded into an educational force? 
Will the people of this country organize to see that 
wildlife resources get due political consideration ? 
Will the Government bring a test case in the 
courts to determine if what is recognized today as 
commercial duck shooting is a violation of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act? 

As matters now stand, many groups of 
fine sportsmen who gun for pleasure 
alone and who have at great expense 
maintained water and food for the 
ducks during years of drouth and 
depression, are literally being forced 
to abandon their sport. Their hold- 
ings are too great a burden. The 
‘fone gallus’? man’s chance at any 
real duck shooting went glimmering 
long ago. But the class able to buy 
its so-called sport from the ‘‘com- 
mercials’’ is in clover. Any way you 
analyze the situation, our present sys- 
tem is not helping matters. Wildfowling 
interests, in effect, are being taken on a 
snipe hunt, with a nucleus of decent duck 
hunters left to hold the candle and sack. Even 
with today’s emergency efforts just getting a foot- 
hold, commercial duck shooting constitutes a gap- 
ing leak below the water-line of the Migratory 

Bird Treaty Act’s honorable intent. 

Whose fault is it? Uncle Sam, who is supposed 
to administer the Act apparently has been too 
busy standing siege over shooting regulations and 
arbitrating with gunning disputants, who in turn 
have been too busy trying to collect funds with 
which to stay in the game restoration business 
without offending their best contributors, many of 
whom profit from wildlife resources. And, in the 
meantime, the commercial duck shooting proprie- 
tors have sawed ducks and said nothing. 

Duck shooting operated under its strictest 
regulations during 1936. Magazine gun capacities 
remained curtailed, with shooting only between 
7 am. and 4 p.m., with no baiting or live decoys 
permitted. There were additional ‘‘do nots.’’ But 
commercial shooting continued. It is apparently 
within the law in that no effort has been made to 
determine its legal status under the Treaty Act. 
If it is a regular business and recognized as such 
by the Federal Government and States, why not 
tax it and apply the revenues to game restoration 
programs ? 

Commercial duck shooting does not mean the 
hard-working guides who rent outfits and services 
on public waters such as Reelfoot Lake or Curri- 
tuck Sound. It means, in quite a few states un- 
der main waterfowl flyways, places where hunters 
may shoot over owned or leased acres naturally 
or artificially watered to attract waterfowl. The 
proprietors of such spots usually advertise their 
gunning facilities and charge a per diem far be- 
yond the means of the average hunter. A large 
proportion of their patrons are after duck meat. 
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Sport, sportsmanship, and good marksmanship 
are practically out of the picture. Oftimes five or 
six customers, total strangers to one another, are 
crowded into hides. Who shot which duck is be- 
side the question of accumulating their money’s 
worth in duck meat. 

The system has developed its technique and 
routine. Guides skilled in the use of a duck-call, 
either light the birds or lure them within easy 
shooting range. There is now a regulation against 
shooting ducks on the water, but in most of the 
‘‘commercials’’ a large percentage of the fowls are 
water-shot and then fired into as remaining clus- 
ters leap for safety. The appellation ‘‘commer- 
cial shooting’’ is absolutely specific in its general 
acceptance of commercialed business and selling 
intent. In some commercial ducking centers pro- 
prietors maintain offices and book shooting parties 
with all the deft attention of an employment 
agency. Every detail is strict business. And a 
business is what the old-time market hunters 
had before the migratory bird treaty act with 
Great Britain took it away from them. 

Since the World War the now highly developed 
sale of the duck shooting privileges has rolled up 
like a snowball. Recent anti-baiting and no-live 
decoy regulations have slowed down its income 
somewhat, but its ‘‘take’’ is still proportionately 
huge. How large, neither Federal nor State game 
agencies, that might long ago have investigated, 
have the slightest idea. Except in a small way— 
and that by the American Wildfowlers in 1928 
and 1929—1little administrative effort has been 
made to locate and classify commercial wildfowl- 
ing resorts, their inventories of kill by species, and 
most important, their incomes. It is quite beside 
the question to dwell upon past atrocities, but it is 
very much to the point to find out where we stand 
legally in respect to commercial duck shooting. 

In 1932 the National Committee on Wildlife 
Legislation queried the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey for a legal construction of commercial duck 


The “one gallus" man's duck shooting went glimmering long 
ago but the class able to buy its so-called sport is in clover 
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shooting. The reply, obviously without consulta- 
tion with any authority on constitutional law, was 
evasive and merely confused the question with an 
ordinary landowner’s right and title in upland 
game. That was five years ago. Since then water- 
fowl breeding grounds and the number of ducks 
have been alarmingly reduced through drouths, 
over-shooting in concentration areas, baiting, mis- 
use of live decoys and criminal bootlegging. And 
not a federal or conservational voice has been 
raised even to question the legal status of com- 
mercial duck shooting! 

No restoration program will avail until this 
question is definitely decided, for the obvious rea- 
son that duck shooting’s ‘‘ business men’’ will step 
up their commercialism in excess proportion to 
Uncle Sam’s paternalistic restoration of more 
ducks and baited refuges. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act with Great 
Britain reads—‘‘ducks shall not be sold nor of- 
fered for sale in any manner.’’ In what manner 
are they being offered for sale, literally by the 
million? In the manner of salable shooting privi- 
leges and advertised business. Today’s system isn’t 
sport for gunning’s sake. It is simply cash-and- 
earry traffic as differentiated from the open-and- 
shut old market place. The old-timers sold the 
birds to the public; now the public goes to known 
markets and buys them over the shooting counters. 
Is such business a violation of the letter or spirit 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act? 

Again, what is its business status from the 
state’s point of view? Are sellers of duck shoot- 
ing privileges merchants in the strict sense of 
the term and subject to listing, declaration, and 
contact with the various taxes visited upon the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker? 
In most regions the whole duck business is, in 
effect, a glorified tourist season—a traffic in a 
stock of free goods (ducks) supplied by Uncle 
Sam, bred for the most part in a foreign land 
with which we have a Migratory Bird Treaty, and 
welfared up north, in our own country, with our 
taxpayers’ money. (Continuing on page 94) 
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THE FUTURE OF FOREST INDUSTRY 


THE period of the establishment of large scale 
enterprises, dependent upon the wholesale exploi- 
tation of standing timber, has passed in New 
Hampshire. The determining factor in the lapse 
of such development has been, of course, the vir- 
tual depletion of old growth forest resources. 
Much of the capital investment attendant upon 
these enterprises has been retired, until today only 
a few major industries remain in valleys advan- 
tageously located to remaining timber stands. 

The trend has therefore passed definitely away 
from promotion toward inevitable slow liquidation. 
Sealing down of capital structures, a process cur- 
rently active, will continue until the amount of 
sustained annual yield of 
our forests and the amount 
of forest products required 
for the operation of New 
Hampshire forest industry 
are in more approximate 
balance. 

Eliminating the consid- 
eration of the purchase of 
foreign raw material, one of 
the fundamental problems 
confronting the manufac- 
turer converting wood into 
a finished product is self-adjustment. And that 
adjustment will logically be based on the volume 
of wood available for his annual use over an in- 
definite period of time. 

Much greater in number, and in sum total war- 
ranting perhaps as much consideration, are the 
small manufacturers, diverse of product and wide- 
spread in operation. Many have been firmly found- 
ed, passing down as family traditions, dependable 
and resourceful. The local manufacturer with a 
permanent plant, conducting a continuous opera- 
tion, also faces the depletion of privately owned 
timber, and the salvation of his business is likewise 
in his ability to adjust its demands to the annual 
yield of his particular domain. 

Forest industry is an old enterprise. Its origins 
lie in the demand for human shelter. The wealth 
of abundant forests gave many of the villages of 
New Hampshire their birth. The growth and de- 
velopment of her communities have been nurtured 
by the little village mill which the forest fed. As 
her people grew to engage in other activities, work 
in the woods, in the mill, in the forest industry 
has been the backlog which has helped countless 
through hard winters. 

I know of no statistics to picture the far-reach- 
ing dependency of the people of New Hampshire 
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“For a common understanding, forest 
industry must be more and more con- 
scious of the public interest, willing to 
contribute, collaborate and capitulate in 
the public welfare, while the recrea- 
tional majority must concede to indus- 
try its rightful inheritance, the means 
to survive and to feed its people.” the other numerous ills 


By SHERMAN ADAMS 


on forest industry. A census of factory employ- 
ment will not give it. Enumeration of woodsmen, 
contractors, sawmill operatives, transportation em- 
ployees, falls far short of it. Rare is the farmer, 
laborer, banker or professional man who, at some 
time in his life, has not derived at least a portion 
of his livelihood from it. It is therefore fitting 
that those who think in terms of the greatest and 
most publicly desirable use to which forest land 
may be put, give thought to the proper place of 
forest industry. 

With the gradual acquisition of forest land by 
the Federal Government the consideration of what 
constitutes legitimate use of forest resources is be- 
coming more and more a 
public problem. It is not 
my purpose to discuss pri- 
vate ownership as it relates 
to that subject. The prog- 
ress of the cutting of pri- 
vately owned old growth 
stands is already too far ad- 
vanced to deplore extortion- 
ate exploitation or any of 


often attributed to the pri- 

vate operation. The solution 
of these problems lies so largely in public adminis- 
tration that we may pass by the disadvantages in 
the public interest of private ownership with the 
hope that before many years we may have a com- 
prehensive classification of forest land in the in- 
terest of easing the tax burden, and in exchange 
for a more public spirited cooperation of the indi- 
vidual land owner with the state in its efforts to 
make ours a more beautiful countryside in which 
to work and play. 

In the purpose, then, of defining a policy of 
land use, incorporating the various public interests 
in proportion to their weighted values, what should 
forest industry claim as its consideration ? 

The answer is not a simple one nor can it be 
simply defined. I believe it is to be found in the 
consideration, not wholly of the value of its profit, 
its products or its management in the public or 
private interest, but rather in the consideration of 
forest industry as an instrument for converting 
mature crops of timber into products satisfying 
human needs, for supporting decent standards of 
living for the workers engaged in it, for maintain- 
ing the villages, towns and cities in which it lives; 
in short, for its ability to add to the sum total of 
the necessities of human life. 

In the application of identical measures of value, 
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all forest businesses are not going to weigh alike. 
Perhaps the first measure determining the right 
of any particular industry to survive may be de- 
fined as the measure of security which it offers to 
its employees, its creditors, its community. 

The essence of 
such security is per- 
manence. And in the 
analysis of the char- 
acter of the various 
forest enterprises, 
public administra- 
tion may well ac- 
cent this trait. To 
my mind this phase 
of the question ties 
in closely with the 
justification for the 
utilization of Na- 
tional Forest re- 
sourees. Exploita- 
tion, in the sense 
of indicating the ex- 
tortion of  illegiti- 
mate profit from the 
indiscriminate cut- 
ting of timber, can 
have no place in Na- 
tional Forest policy. 
The legitimate use 
of forest wealth 
presumes the appli- 
eation of capital 
sufficient to found a 
stable enterprise, 
economically sound, 
able to pay an ade- 
quate wage over an 
indefinite period of 
years. For the per- 
petuation of such an industry public administra- 
tion has a trust to fulfill. 

Such industries comprise the little manufactur- 
ing businesses, specializing in particular products, 
operating all or part of each year, offering de- 
pendable local employment, cutting or buying its 
raw material on a relatively small scale, paying its 
bills and keeping an orderly establishment. It in- 
cludes the major enterprise, manufacturing prod- 
ucts nationally distributed, on whose payroll the 
existence of its village or city usually relies, pay- 
ing as taxes large sums annually to the upkeep of 
towns, usually conducting its forest operations it- 
self, while supporting countless operatives through 
its purchases of woodland products. 

In the act for the extension of National Forests, 
the survival of these commercial institutions is en- 
trusted to public administration. In the fulfill- 
ment of this public trust to what extent is it in- 
cumbent upon public administration to guarantee 
security to forest business? 

There are those engaged in the legitimate pur- 
suit of forest industry who see public ownership 
as a spectre, embodying the possible withdrawal 
of public lands from commercial use. Forest in- 
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dustry is entitled to an articulate definition of in- 
tention on the part of public administration to 
offer its mature timber at some sustained rate at a 
comprehensible price. In exchange for this assur- 
ance, public administration has the right to de- 
mand of industry 
the observance of 
conservational meth- 
ods of operating, the 
exclusion from cut- 
ting of an area ade- 
quate for public rec- 
reation and the ob- 
servance of all 
proper projects 
against fire, waste 
and plunder of the 
landscape. 


Public ownership 
has already offered 
to industry within 
its acquisition 
boundaries the es- 
eape from the bur- 
den of carrying de- 
pleted land. Predi- 
eated on the pur- 
pose of growing 
timber crops, con- 
serving and market- 
ing them in an or- 
derly and workman- 
like manner, it even 
now presents to cer- 
tain enterprises 
within the Public 
Domain the prospect 


Old growth red spruce—a forest yielding 50,000 feet to the acre of continued exis- 


tence. Its organiza- 

tion has come nei- 
ther to extort nor to dissipate. It is conceived in 
wholesome purpose, and up to the moment at least, 
has given no indication of political domination. 

While its influences have by no means been fully 
felt, it is destined to determine the character of 
many of our northern communities in the years to 
come. Many of us are querulous of public inter- 
vention and the usurpation of private initiative. 
Without discussion of its economy as it relates to 
a function of national government, let us admit 
that no private consciousness in our time could 
ever have achieved the aims of the United States 
Forest Service. 

Inevitably, however, in logging areas of great 
natural beauty as near to the centres of popula- 
tion as are the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, there arises the consideration of preserva- 
tion for recreational benefit. We have here ad- 
mittedly two contradistinct objectives of land use, 
the one exploitive, the other conservational. For 
these two use objectives of the White Mountain 
forest is there a meeting ground? 

It is agreed that the development of the recrea- 
tional use of the area is little short of amazing; 
that the potential nossibilities of the region for its 
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use as a playground are yet unlimited; that the 
projects of public administration for public en- 
joyment may become paramount. I think it can 
be fairly said that the concept of the greatest good 
to the greatest number over the greatest period of 
time is here particularly applicable. The survival 
of any particular forest business can doubtfully 
claim priority over the legitimate recreational uses 
of the public land by the citizenry. 

However, there would seem to be, in an area of 
600,000 acres, room abundant to make reservation 
for the vacational pursuits of the transient trav- 
eler, the itinerant tramper or the seasonal hotel 
guest, to preserve for each points of beauty guar- 
anteed for his use and enjoyment. A careful 
classification of the unit may set aside areas of 
rugged wilderness for the preservation of natural 
splendor, for the protection of trails, mountains 
and exposed slopes, for the encouragement of the 
study of plant and animal life, for game sanc- 
tuary, for silvicultural experiment and for many 
other permanent worth-while objects. 

Yet with these aims accomplished, only a frac- 
tion of this great forest area has any purpose. 
After the satiation of the public desire for the 
fruits of public ownership, thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres remain, fit only for the growing of 
timber crops. And these timber crops rightfully 
represent the sustenance of forest industry, its 
employees, towns and communities. 

For a common understanding, industry must be 
more and more conscious of the public interest, 
willing to contribute, collaborate and capitulate in 
the public welfare, while the recreational majority 


The logging camp—way-station to production of the future 
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must concede to industry its rightful inheritance, 
the means to survive and to feed its people. 

With a more general understanding of the in- 
herent responsibilities of public ownership will 
come a consciousness of the respective provinces of 
the various interests in our National Forests. The 
province of industry can be no more and no less 
than the inheritance of its legitimate birthright. 

As we look back and study the history of na- 
tional land use, it is evident that rational and com- 
mon sense planning is indispensable to any contin- 
ued security and prosperity. Such a planning 
entails a sense of the proportionate share which 
shall be allotted to each variety of land use. The 
scope of the share given to forestry must be deter- 
mined upon the complicated factors, properly co- 
ordinated, of the growth, yield and conservation 
of present timber resources, forest and factory 
employment, watershed protection, the survival 
and support of forest-dependent communities, and, 
in the final analysis, centers in the continuing na- 
tional demand for products of our forests. This 
sense of proportion, required in the public interest, 
will need an enlightened management, socially 
minded and equipped to conduct forest enterprise 
along courses aiming toward a permanent security. 

Whether or not we can agree with the reasoning 
directing contemporary administrative policy, ered- 
it nevertheless must be given for the stimulation 
to constructive thinking about underlying reforms 
making for a new and sounder forest economy. 
The relentless pursuit of such reforms cannot but 
assure the laying of foundations adequately sup- 
porting the structure of a permanently secure and 
prosperous forest industry. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
GARDENER 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, whom the nation 
knows as far-sighted statesman and triumphant 
warrior, was also a lover of the beautiful. He 
liked beautiful fabries. He admired beautiful pic- 
tures. In decorating Mount Vernon for his bride, 
he ordered from London many works of art. He 
was a constant patron of music and the drama. 
Celebrated Europeans, upon visiting him after he 
left the Presidency, expressed their amazement at 
his familiarity with the poets and, particularly, 
with the European dramatists, those of his day 
and of former eras. 

3ut it was in his love of nature that he showed 
most unmistakably and constantly his devotion 
to beauty. He declared many times that there 
was nothing in which he found greater happiness 
than in watching flowers grow and in planting 
them at Mount Vernon so that his home would 
be set in the one frame of foliage and flower that 
perfectly suited and adorned it. 

Although this love of the beautiful was appar- 


Built to house his delicate and exotic plants, the 
large brick greenhouse was his special pride 
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By JAMES HAY, JR. 


ent in Washington through his younger years, it 
was after his return to Mount Vernon at the end 
of the Revolutionary War that he gave it full ex- 
pression, and, in doing so, laid a transforming 
hand upon the grounds and gardens of his man- 
sion. 

That was a time when beauty, because of its de- 
lightful contrast with the horrors of the battle- 
field, must have been most dear to his soul—a 
blessed and healing touch, as it were. Moreover, 
he had come then much in contact with the French 
gentlemen who served under him in war. He had 
the benefit of the French viewpoint, its concern 
with the beautiful, the exquisite and the fine. 
Small wonder, then, that he went back to Mount 
Vernon determined to invest it with all possible 
loveliness: the loveliness of tree and flower and 
shrub, the loveliness of that sort of landscaping 
which brings out the best points of a house and 
compels the observer to exclaim: ‘‘ Here, indeed, 
is a home!’’ 

During the first few weeks of the winter 
of 1783, Washington spent much of his time 
developing a scheme for the improvement of 
his estate and the placing of formal gardens 
about the house. As usual, when contem- 
plating anything of this sort, he made his 
own detailed plans for all the work. 

He was resolved to spare neither time nor 
expense in accomplishing his object. ‘‘I shall 
begrudge no reasonable expense,’’ he wrote 
to one of his managers, ‘‘that will contribute 
to the improvement and neatness of my 
farms, for nothing pleases me better than to 
see them in good order, and everything trim, 
handsome and thriving about them; nor noth- 
ing hurts me more than to find them other- 
wise.’ 

It requires little imagination on our part 
to picture him riding forth in the dewy 
mornings of the following spring, often rein- 
ing in his horse to stop and study the effect 
of the different colors of the new blossoms 
and the varying hues of green in shrubs and 
tree leaves. On an April day, for instance, 
he wrote of seeing that ‘‘the flower of the 
sassafras was fully out and looked well— 
an intermixture of this and red bud, I con- 
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ceive, would look very pretty—the latter crowned 
with the former or vice versa.’’ 

Washington was always eager to learn both 
farming and gardening from books and the ex- 
perience of others. He neglected no precaution 
and did everything he could think of to secure 
for his landscaping and gardening the greatest 
variety possible of trees and flowers. Friends 
sent him seeds and plants from the West Indies 
and many parts of America and Europe. From 
his expeditions into the western country he 
brought back many botanical and horticultural 
specimens. 

On one occasion he wrote to Governor Clinton, 
of New York: ‘‘ Whenever you conceive the season 
is proper and opportunity offers, I shall hope to 
receive balsam trees, 
or any others which 
you may think en- 
rious and exotie with 
us, and I am endeav- 
oring to improve the 
grounds about my 
house in this way.”’ 

About the same 
time he wrote that he 
found ‘‘much more 
delightful to an un- 
debauched mind the 
task of making im- 
provements on the 
earth, than all the 
vain glory that can 
be acquired by rav- 
aging it by the most 
uninterrupted career 
of conquests.’’ He 
declared that ‘‘the 
life of the husband- 
man of all others is 
the most delectable. 
To see plants rise from the earth and flourish by 
the superior skill of the laborer fills a contempla- 
tive mind with ideas which are more easy to be 
conceived than expressed.’’ 

His enthusiasm in seeing his gardens take 
from according to his plans was intense, so much 
so that he thought nothing of throwing off his 
coat and helping his servants to do the work. The 
result of this enthusiasm and labor was very close 
to his ideal of beauty. It is well described by the 
Reverend John Latta, who was a visitor at Mount 
Vernon in the later years of its owner’s life. 
‘‘The garden,’’ wrote Mr. Latta, ‘‘is very hand- 
somely laid out in squares and flower knots and 
contains a great variety of trees, flowers and 
plants of foreign growth. I saw grapes, oranges, 
limes and lemons in great perfection, as well as 
a great variety of plants and flowers. ... The 
most extraordinary is a plant, a native of Asia, 
which the gardener called Ala (aloe). It grows 
to a very considerable size, and is said not to 
bloom earlier than an age of one hundred years. 
This, together with all the foreign plants and 
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trees, is at the approach of winter carried into a 
large greenhouse built of brick, which stands at 
one side of the garden. That they may be portable, 
they are all planted in large wooden boxes filled 
with earth.’’ 

The greenhouse referred to by the Reverend 
Latta was one of Washington’s special prides. He 
built it for the care of the delicate and exotie 
plants which were sent him from many foreign 
lands. He also, in his search for the rare and the 
exotic, extensively patronized the botanical gar- 
dens conducted as a commercial enterprise by 
William Prince, at Flushing, Long Island, and the 
botanical and horticultural garden of the famous 
botanist, John Bartram, of Philadelphia. 

This conservatory burned down in December, 


His gardens were the delight of Washington, and he 
planted there trees and flowers from all parts of the world 





1835. It has been rebuilt, however, and is now 
restocked with the kinds of plants that Wash- 
ington kept in it. 

The visitor to Mount Vernon today, looking 
out of the western door, which is the entrance 
of the mansion, sees the beautiful green lawn 
which is as Washington laid it out. A sun dial, 
like the one Washington placed there, stands in 
the center of a circular turn-around or court in 
front of the west entrance; and beyond, the pear- 
shaped lawn, about two acres in extent and orig- 
inally a bowling green, is made picturesque by 
the trees through which runs the Serpentine Road. 

This Serpentine Road goes past the vegetable 
garden on the south, on past the front doors of the 
mansion and through the gate of the flower gar- 
den to the north. Both vegetable and flower garden 
are bordered by trees and shrubs ending in ‘‘two 
mounds of earth, one on each side on which grow 
weeping willows, leaving an open and full view of 
the distant woods. The mounds are sixty yards apart.’’ 

Over the kitchen garden gateway the breeze flut- 
ters the high-flung purple (Continuing on page 85) 
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Mystery of the Jungle Is in His Blood 




















First Cups on a 
Turpentine "Farm" 


TAR HEELS OF THE PINEY WOODS 


By |. F. ELDREDGE 


IN THE great forest of longleaf pine that covers 
the southern coastal plain in a magnificent thou- 
sand mile sweep from North Carolina to Texas, 
exists one of the oldest and most colorful of Amer- 
ican industries. From 1,200 turpentine camps 
deep in this forest, over 40,000 hardy woodsmen 
of the ‘‘tar heel’’ clan work the year round at 
extracting the fragrant gum of longleaf and slash 
pine trees, in manufacturing it into naval stores 
and in shipping these products to all corners of 
the world. 

The term ‘‘naval stores’’ covers a group of raw 
materials that include rosin, turpentine, rosin oils, 
tar, and pitch that are made either from the gum 
of the living longleaf and slash pines or from the 
resin-impregnated heartwood of the dead trees of 
these two species. The recovery of naval stores 
from the dead wood is of comparatively recent de- 
velopment and, being the work of chemists and 
engineers, smacks overmuch of the modern effi- 
ciency of the machine age and lacks the mellow 
atmosphere and the rich color that age and tradi- 
tion have given to the older and much larger 
branch of the industry that operates the turpen- 
tine ‘‘farms’’ and works the living tree for its 
product. 

The heart of the turpentine farm and the center 
of tar heel life is the camp. Here are located the 
open fire still, in which gum is made into rosin and 
turpentine, the cooper shop where the rosin bar- 
rels are assembled, the glue shed, the pump house, 
and other structures of the manufacturing plant, 
and the commissary, wagon shed, and the big barn 
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for the mules, all built of rough lumber by back- 
woods carpenters and innocent of paint. Off to 
one side, but not too far away, is the ‘‘big house,”’ 
the home of the camp manager. This house is 
large only by comparison with the cabins in the 
quarters and you would not believe, to look at its 
modest exterior, that it is the castle of a real 
baron of the piney woods, a feudal lord of no 
small power and dignity, whose lineage, perhaps, 
traces back unbroken and unmixed through six or 
eight generations of turpentiners to the original 
crew of red-faced Britishers who heated the first 
pitch pot on Cape Fear River in North Carolina 
to get necessary stores for the King’s navy. 

Beyond, shaded by a pair of spreading China- 
berry trees, and fittingly smaller than the ‘‘big 
house,’’ will be found the woods rider’s cottage. 
The woods rider is the top sergeant of the outfit. 
He, too, is of the tar heel breed and is, or at least 
hopes he is, a camp manager in the making. It is 
his duty to get the ‘‘hands’’ out of their beds and 
into the woods by the first crack of dawn and 
thereafter, all day, to ride his horse at a running 
walk, zig-zagging through the open pine forest, 
cutting in behind chippers and dippers to check 
their work and to discourage, if possible, the ever 
present desire of the black boys to pull a fast one 
on ‘‘de cap’n.’’ 

Both the woods rider and his chief, the camp 
manager, must be past masters in the art of han- 
dling turpentine negroes. They may not know 
how pine trees form gum or the chemical make-up 
of rosin, but if they can’t keep a camp full of 
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Upper—In opening a new turpentine "farm" the first step is aprons and cups 


Lower—Diagonal cuts called "streaks" make the "faces" and start the liquid 
gum flowing into the cup 


Left—Weekly streaks gradually lift the tree's face and keep the gum flowing 
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Scraping hardened gum from a face 


The second year—more face lifting 
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From the woods to the still, 
the gum barrels its way 





. . The tar heel's ear 
=.” guides the boiling 





After turpentine is distilled off, the And dipped into fifty gallon casks for cooling 
molten residue—rosin—is run into vaults and shipment to the rosin yard 
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Photographs by the United 
States Forest Service, E. RB. 
McKee and the Resettlement 
Administration. 


Rosin yards at Savannah, Georgia—one of the ports from which 
the tar heels’ products flow to all ends of the world 


His day's work done, the tar 
heel goes home to his family 
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willing and contented negroes throughout the year 
and get a streak put on every face, every week, 
they can’t make turpentine. But they know their 
negroes, inside and out, as no other white men do. 
They know when this one is about to jump camp, 
leaving his commissary account behind him; when 
that one is ‘‘sulking’’ and getting ready on slight 
provocation to raise havoe in the quarters with a 
cheap ‘‘bull dog’’ pistol. They know all the little 
tricks in the woods—most of them are two hun- 
dred years old—that your bred-in-the-purple tur- 
pentine negro feels he must try if he is to be faith- 
ful to the traditions of his ealling. They know, 
too, how to slip by night into a neighbor baron’s 
camp and with honeyed words entice a family 
away to fill a vacant cabin in the home place. And 
last but not least, they have what it takes to walk 
alone, on pay night, into a cabin seething with a 
shooting, slashing, screaming tangle of liquor- 
crazed negroes and bring instant order by sheer 
force of fierce Anglo-Saxon domination—and a 
shiny Smith and Wesson 38. 

An average turpentine farm will have from 
twenty to thirty families in its camp. Except for 
the manager, the woods rider, and perhaps a com- 
missary man, the entire population will be of pure 
African strain with the mystery of the jungle in 
its blood. Your turpentine negro is a type all to 
himself. He knows his trade, loves it, takes a real 
pride in his craftsmanship, and is not content to 
work long at anything else. He knows intimately 
and feels at home in the silent woods in which he 
works, where the fragrance of the pine blended 
with that of sweet bay and yellow jessamine light- 
en his labors. Working quietly and alone, he sees 
and enjoys the wildlife about him, the comings 
and goings of squirrels, rabbits, possums and the 
birds; with an occasional alligator or diamond- 
back to quicken his pulse. 

He likes, too, the free and easy atmosphere of 
the ‘‘quarters,’’ far from sheriffs and jails and 
under the able protection of men that understand 
him and that he himself understands. He is as 
much a tar heel as his boss and is mighty apt to 
trace back to one of the black boys that cut the 
wood for the first pitch pot on Cape Fear River. 
He knows how to handle his white folks, too, as 
he should after a couple of centuries of foxy trial 
and error, and can be depended upon to keep at 
least one trick ahead of the most experienced of 
woods riders and camp managers. 

The hands and their families are housed in the 
“‘quarters,’’ a group of twenty or thirty widely 
spaced two and three room frame cabins, laid out 
generally in several long rows. Here life goes on 
according to the ancient way. It’s early to bed 
and early to rise, no ‘‘town niggers’’ or strange 
white folks to mess you up, no rent to pay, no law 
to lay you by the heels, a shoat or two fattening in 
the pen, a few rows of succulent collards in the 
garden, a baby on the hip and two more under- 
foot and a ‘‘fice’’ dog to scratch fleas in the day 
and to hunt possums with at night. 

At the end of the wide street will be the church 
house, and every camp has its preacher, who may 
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chip, dip, or still during the week but on Sundays 
he dons a black coat and lays down the law to the 
sisters and the sinners of his flock. He preaches 
the old time religion and if not too old is sure to 
be very attractive to the sisters of his congrega- 
tion. If he is too old, he is run off and a better 
man appears out of nowhere to take his place. In 
the woods near the camp there is likely to be a 
lodge hall, built high from the ground on tall 
posts to discourage eavesdroppers and peeping 
Toms, where the Sons of St. Thomas Rampant 
meet with appropriate grips, pass-words, and se- 
eret ritual. In some camps the bachelor element 
must be catered to and a ‘‘jook’’ is set up by the 
all wise baron. This institution is a combination 
country club, danee hall, and gambling casino and 
when run by an experienced ‘‘jook nigger’’ af- 
fords all that the sporting element of the camp 
craves without anybody getting killed, even on 
pay day. 

The name ‘‘naval stores’’ goes way back to the 
day of wooden ships when tar and pitch were 
almost as essential to the fighting efficiency of the 
British navy as the tough lads who signed on and 
took the king’s shilling. Tar was used to preserve 
the hemp cordage and rigging of the day, pitch 
for caulking seams with oakum, for ship bottoms 
and for many other nautical uses. After gold, and 
the Northwest Passage, the early English explor- 
ers seemed most eager to find supplies of tar and 
pitch, and a thriving naval stores industry grew 
up in North Carolina almost as soon as the first 
Englishmen got their land legs. From that day 
to this, the harvesting of gum and the making of 
naval stores has continued. Slowly spreading 
southward and westward as local timber was ex- 
hausted, the ‘‘tar heels’’ of North Carolina, both 
white and black, their sons and their sons’ de- 
secendants have followed the longleaf pine through 
its range all the way to Texas, and when, after 
two hundred years or so, they came at last to the 
open plains of the Brazos and had chipped the 
last of the original pine stands, they hitched up 
their mules, loaded on their negroes and returned 
to the Carolinas to start over again on the second 
growth forest of pine that a kindly Creator had 
grown for them in their absence. 

Right now the turpentiners are mainly in south 
Georgia and north Florida, just as busy, just as 
happy, and just as true to the old traditions as 
they were a hundred years ago, and, according to 
the latest figures of the United States Forest 
Service, just as sure of timber ahead. 

The wooden ships are gone and steam-driven 
vessels of steel with wire rigging need no tar or 
pitch, so ‘‘naval stores’’ is no longer a fitting 
name; but things change slowly in this venerable 
industry and the term is still used in the trade 
wherever English is spoken. The use of rosin and 
turpentine has grown greatly in modern times and 
enjoys a world wide market. Rosin is used mainly 
in the manufacture of paper, in soaps, varnishes, 
greases, and printing ink and in many other ways. 
Turpentine is used mainly as a thinner in paints 
and varnishes. Rosin (Continuing on page 93) 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


JAMES G. K. McCLURE, JR., of North Carolina, 
was elected President of The American Forestry 
Association by ballot of the members concluded on 
December 31. Mr. McClure succeeds Henry 58. 
Graves, of Yale University, who asked to be re- 
leased as President owing to the pressure of other 
duties. Mr. Graves, however, continues as a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Board of Directors, having 
been elected for a term of five years. 

Other Directors elected are Karl T. Frederick, 
President of the New York State Conservation 
Council; John C. Merriam, President of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington; Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, of the District of Columbia; Wilbur K. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, Philadelphia; and Wallace W. At- 
wood, of Massachusetts, President of Clark Univer- 
sity. George O. Vass, Vice President of Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, was re-elected Treasurer. 

Mr. McClure, the new President of the Associa- 
tion, is widely known in conservation and public 
service work. For the past five years he has 
served as a director of The American For- 
estry Association and for the past three years 
he has been president of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association. Prior to 1934, he was a 
member of the Board of Conservation and 
Development of the State of North Carolina, 
serving for eight years as Chairman of the 
Board’s Committee on Forests, Water Re- 
sources and Inland Fisheries. For over fif- 
teen years he has been president of the Farm- 
ers’ Federation, a unique organization found- 
ed by himself to aid southern mountain 
farmers in growing and marketing their 
crops. He is vice president of the North 
Carolina Cooperative Council and public in- 
terest representative on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Home Loan Bank, serv- 
ing the Southeastern States. He is also a 
member of the Asheville Mission Hospital 
Board of Trustees, and a director of the Blue 
Ridge Milk Producers Cooperative Association. 

Born in Lake Forest, Illinois, in 1884, and 
receiving his early education at the Lake 
Forest Academy, Mr. McClure was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1906. Intending 
to enter the Presbyterian ministry, he stud- 
ied one year at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, two years at McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, and one semester 
each at the Universities of Tubingen, Jena 
and Berlin in Germany, studying philosophy 
and psychology. His vacations were spent 
in the Black Forest, the Thuringia Forest 
and in Switzerland. 

Taking a church in Iron River in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan, Mr. McClure 
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overworked and in 1913 was ordered by his doctor 
to rest. After a trip around the world, he moved in 
1916 to a farm in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina, near Asheville, at Hickory Nut Gap, 
where he became interested in working out a plan 
to aid the mountain people to make a better living. 

In 1920 this plan resulted in the formation of a 
cooperative movement of mountain farmers called 
the Farmers Federation, with Mr. MeClure as 
president and general manager. Starting with 
one small warehouse in 1920, the organization has 
gradually grown until today it is operating fifteen 
warehouses in nine mountain counties. It also 
operates seven feed mills, a cannery, hatcheries, 
sweet potato curing houses, a knitting and sewing 
industry for the mountain women, wooden toy 
business, a monthly paper, a religious department 
known as the Lord’s Acre movement, and a forest 
products department. 

Since more than half of the land in the average 
mountain farm is in 


(Continuing on page 92) 
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FATHER AND SON FOREST 


By WILBUR R. MATTOON 


Photographs by the author 


IT WAS a small farm on Pleasant Ridge that 
Morgan Walters owned and worked. The land was 
sandy and the corn and cotton and soybeans that 
he raised, along with his home vegetables, quickly 
found and exhausted any plant food that it con- 
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tained. It was not that way with all farms in Jones 
County, Mississippi, for there was good farm land 
in abundance. Pleasant Ridge represented the 
minority class, where agricultural practice for dec- 
ades had been to clear up a ‘‘patch’’ of land and 
‘‘work it out.’’ This ‘‘working out’’ process 
usually did not require many years; then the 
land would be abandoned. 

But something has happened on Pleasant 
Ridge, on the farm owned and worked by Mor- 
gan Walters. Abandoned fields, no longer 
productive where cultivated crops are con- 
cerned, have suddenly become valuable. They 
are growing trees and growing them in a 
way the farmers of Pleasant Ridge had never 
seen them grow before. 

It all started back in 1925 when an exten- 
sion forester of the Federal Government visit- 
ed Pleasant Ridge. As Mississippi at that 
time had no organized forestry department 
and little had been done throughout the state 
to acquaint farmers with approved methods of 
growing and protecting trees, curiosity rather 
than interest brought the farmers of Pleasant 
Ridge out to listen to the visiting ‘‘tree man’’ 
and to see the motion pictures he had prom- 
ised to show. Morgan Walters was among 
them. 





What was in their minds as they listened to 
the forester and saw his pictures is a matter 
to speculate on. Some of them, no doubt, 
thought of the custom of their fathers and 
their grandfathers of working land until it 
was ‘‘turned out’’ to become eroded and wash 
away or to be reclaimed by a scattering of 
pines and sweet gums — a custom they in- 
herited and still observed. Others, perhaps, 
could see no sense in bothering at all with 
trees. They were plentiful around Pleasant 
Ridge ; in fact had to be cleared away for new 
land to cultivate. 

But what was in the mind of Morgan Wal- 
ters is reflected today in the new forest that 
has appeared on his old abandoned fields. He 
thought of the barren eroded hillside that 
flanked his home, something that had been 
constantly troubling him, of other fields that 
had been idle for quite a number of years. He 
thought, too, of Ladelle, his six year old boy 
— of his future. 


eat LL av’: r 


He expressed these thoughts to the forester ; 
and from that moment on the character of his 


Same spot, same man, Morgan Walters, same trees— 
when the trees were one, five and ten years old 
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Pleasant Ridge farm began to change. Pine seed 
were gathered and planted in a small garden bed; 
when one season old the little seedlings were set 
out on the barren hillside like cabbage or tomato 
plants, spaced six feet apart in rows eight feet 


apart, thus planting about 900 trees to an acre. 


Morgan Walters took his young son into partner- 
ship with him in this new enterprise. It was a 


father and son forest. It represented to him a new 
era in Pleasant Ridge farming, a new opportunity. 

By the time the trees were six years old on the 
hillside they ranged from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
height and were from three to five inches in diame- 
ter at shoulder height. Five years later, or after 
eleven years of growth since planting, the trees were 
from thirty to thirty-five feet in height and from 





six to nine feet in diameter. But more important, 
Morgan Walters and his son Ladelle had cut a cord 
of firewood an acre and an equal amount of pulp- 
wood which was sold to a local pulp mill. This was 
done to improve the stand by removing inferior 
trees. A good stand of pines was left to grow to a 
larger and more profitable size. 

Father and son have a real pride in their forest 
and are always eager to show visitors what has been 
accomplished on land that had been ‘‘turned out”’ 
for nine years. Especially are they anxious to 
escort their fellow farmers through their trees so 
that they may see, for the first time in their lives, 
pine trees being grown as a crop. And no doubt, 
as Morgan Walters shows them around, he has an 
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audience far more interested in trees than did his 
good friend the extension forester the night he 
first came to Pleasant Ridge. 


Same spot, same boy, Ladelle Walters, same trees— 
but photographed when the trees were one, four and 
eleven years old. Boy and trees have grown up together 
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IT AIN’T ENGLISH 


Se 


“Hiyu skookum"—or a man's man 


IT IS generally known that many words and ex- 
pressions which have become a part of everyday 
speech had their origin in language used only by 
some certain trade, industry, or profession. Sports, 
the stage and the underworld, for instance, have 
probably contributed the greatest number; sailors 
and soldiers, too, have done something for the 
language; and it was some oldtime logger who 
first conceived haywire as a term of opprobrium, 
as meaning variously ‘‘no good, out of order, 
broken, busted, crazy.’’ 

Now, haywire happens to be about the only term 
of logging camp origin which has been adopted 
by the country at large; yet loggers have a defi- 
nite language of their own, a jargon unintelligible 
to the laymen. There was the West Coast logger, 
injured at camp and taken to a hospital in Port- 
land. 

“‘It was like this, lady,’’ he explained to a 
nurse, ‘‘I was choking for the Big Creek layout. 
I was down by a big blue when the cultus hooker 
highballed. Th’ punk jerked her, and—well, here 
I am.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said the bewildered nurse, ‘‘I don’t un- 
derstand.’’ 

‘‘Neither do I, lady,’’ the injured man agreed 
warmly. ‘‘The fool musta ben crazy.’’ 

Yet the report of that accident would be sober- 
ly clear to a logger. It meant that the victim 
had been working as a chokerman at Big Creek. 
A chokerman is a logger who places the choker, 
a slip-loop of heavy cable, around a log that is to 
be pulled in to a landing. This chokerman was 
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By STEWART HOLBROOK 


Illustrations by Ralph Lee 


still close to the big blue, which means a large 
butt log, and was probably hidden from sight 
when the hooker, who is boss of the log-yarding 
erew, gave the signal to go ahead, highball, to 
the signal-man or whistle-punk. The punk jerked 
a wire which blew a whistle on the donkey en- 
gine, the engineer started the donkey, and the 
log heaved and struck the chokerman before he 
could get clear. In telling of the accident the vic- 
tim made it clear as to whom he thought was to 
blame. He called the hooker cultus. In Chinook 
Indian cultus means bad, or no good. 

Quite often the terms used by loggers have 
humor, satire and irony as their base. There’s 
bullcook. A bullcook, despite what many fiction 
writers have said about him, is not and never was 
a cook. He was the fellow who fed the horses and 
bulls (oxen). 

Take gyppo as applied to the felling of timber 
by contract. Like the more widely used to gyp it 
was suggested by the well-known propensity of 
gypsies to take everything not nailed down tight; 
only in this case the employer is the gypsy and the 
contract worker the one gypped, if the logger’s 
theory of contract work be accepted. 

What could be better than nosebag show for a 
camp where the midday meal is eaten in the woods 
from lunch buckets? Gut hammer may not be deli- 
cate, as applied to a dinner gong, but it is mag- 
nificently descriptive. 

Hoosier is applied by Northwestern loggers to 
any man who does not know his job well. Its use 
in this way is said to have originated many years 
ago when, during a shortage of loggers, a West 
Coast firm advertised in Indiana newspapers for 
‘‘Men to come West and learn the logging and 
lumbering industry; fine chance for advance- 
ment.’’ This horribly misleading advertisement 
brought to the Northwest a small army of farm 
hands who had never even seen a logging camp. 
Their efforts to handle logs were naturally pa- 
thetic. Hence hoosier came to be applied to green- 
horns. From this came to hoosier up, to lay down 
on the job. 

In the Pacific Northwest loggers have adopted 
words from the Indian Chinook, usually known 
as Siwash talk. Chief among these is hiyu, mean- 
ing ‘‘plenty, large, enough, many;’’ and skookum, 
meaning ‘‘strong, stout, brave, great.’’ Thus a 
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logger who is hiyu skookum is indeed a man’s 
man. Also from the Siwash is tyee, a chief or big 
shot. 

There are not many terms applicable to logs. A 
buckskin is a log which has no bark on it. <A 
schoolmarm is a crotched tree, consisting chiefly of 
two main trunks. A widow-maker is a tree or 
branch blown down by the wind. 

A logger wears corks in his shoes to keep from 
slipping. He probably carries a box of damp 
snuff in his pocket, but he calls it snoose or Swed- 
ish condition powder. He was hired in town by 
a job shark at a slave market. 

He may be a faller, whose job is to cut down 
trees, or he may be a bucker and saw them into 
suitable lengths. He may be a donkey puncher, 
or engineer; or a hooker or hook-tender in charge 
of a yarding crew. 

Yarding means moving logs to a central point. 
It may be done by steam or electric donkey en- 
gines using a high-lead, which means block and 
rigging hung from a tall spartree; or it may be 
done by hayburners, horses, driven by hair-pound- 
ers, teamsters. 

Of loggers there are two kinds, homeguards, 
and boomers or short-stakers. The homeguard re- 
mains in one camp for a long time. The boomer 
or short-staker is a restless fellow. He tells the 
timekeeper to make her out, he’s going to drag 
her. 

The logger will be a gandy dancer if he works 
in the track gang. In which case his immediate 
boss is the king snipe. His shovel is a clam gun. 
If he goes to work in the cook house he is either 
a flunkey or a cookee, working under the stew 
builder, the boiler or the sizzler. 

A peavey, of course, is a cantdog. An iron bur- 
ner is a blacksmith. A jagger is a sliver from 
wire rope, which often causes painful in- 
juries. A string of flats may refer to 
flat cars on the track, or to hotcakes 
in the cook house. Anywhere; any time, 
the call of ‘‘Tim-berrr!’’ is a warning 
ery. But when a logger is being rolled, 
there is seldom anyone to warn him. 
Rolled is being robbed while drunk. 

A camp foreman is usually a push, 
or bull of the woods. If superintendent 
of more than one camp, he may be the 
walker. 

If a logger is packing a red card, he is 
a member of the Wobblies, or Industrial 
Workers of the World. If he is carry- 
ing a balloon, he has his blankets on 
his back. When he wants to wash his 
clothes, he boils out or boils up. If he 
has no class consciousness about him, his 
radical fellows will call him a scissorbill, 
the origin of which has defied discovery. 

Punk may refer to bread, but in the West it is 
likely to mean a very young man. From this 
comes whistle punk, because the man who gives the 
whistle signals in machine logging is usually a boy. 

Bunkhouse and bunk are known to everyone. 
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A “bullcook" is not and never was a cook 


Not so, however, a muzzle loader—an old-time 
bunk which ran from one end of the bunkhouse 
to the other, with a capacity of from eight to 
twenty-four men, and into which you crawled 
over the foot, or muzzle. Sougans are quilts or 
blankets. 

Men wearing caps are frowned upon in the 
Northwestern timber. They have a saying that a 
rigging crew is ‘‘four men if they wear hats; 
eight if they wear caps.’’ A real logger stags his 
pants—cuts them off about midway between knee 
and ankle. 

Culls are logs of inferior quality, but a load of 
culls may be a plate of hash on the cook house 
table. A hardtack camp is one notorious for the 
poor food served. A mulligan car is one used for 
hauling the crew to and from the woods. 

Loggers refer to themselves as timber beasts and 
lumberjacks, although plain logger is more com- 
mon. Their mythology is largely confined to a gi- 
gantic French-Canadian known as Paul Bunyan. 

Loggers call their suitease of clothing fifty 
years’ gatherings, and they work for overalls and 
snoose. <A loggers’ delight is a tour of all saloons 
in town; and in every city of the West there is a 
district referred to as the skidroad where loggers 
and other workers congregate to blow their hard- 
earned money. The original skidroad was the road 
in the forest down which oxen hauled logs over 
greased cross-skids. 

The driving of logs down rivers is not yet 
wholly a thing of the past. A rivermen’s camp is 

known as the 

. wangan. And 

t ridin’ her out 

means that a 

riverman was 

caught when a 

log jam gave 

way and had 

to stick to a 

moving log in 

the breakup of 

rushing sticks 
and water. 

In Idaho, 
Montana and 
parts of east- 
ern Washing- 
ton, a logger 
may, in the 
spring, become 
a river driver 
and take the 
logs down riv- 
er from the 
woods to the 
sawmill. But 
here he stops short. The logger will have no truck 
with the sawmill. His is another world and another 
language. So, even if you should forget every logger 
word and expression, don’t ever by any chance call 
a logger a lumberman, or a logging camp a lumber 
camp. You might better call a marine a sailor. 
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ROOSEVELT RECOMMENDS 
A DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


IN A special message to Congress on January 11, 
President Roosevelt recommended a sweeping re- 
organization of the administrative framework of 
the Federal Government which, if carried through, 
will add two new major departments and convert 
the present Department of the Interior into a 
Department of Conservation. 

This is the proposal of outstanding interest to 
the field of conservation in a bold and broad plan 
prepared by the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, composed of Louis 
Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam and Luther Gulick, 
and now before Congress with the President’s rec- 
ommendation for favorable action. The plan, 
according to its authors, is designed for ‘‘but one 
grand purpose, namely, to make democracy work 
today in our national government; to make our 
government an up-to-date, efficient and effective in- 
strument for carrying out the will of the nation.”’ 

The full import of the recommendation in re- 
spect to a Department of Conservation in its effect 
upon the numerous conservation bureaus and 
agencies now scattered through the government’s 
rambling structure is not yet clear. The reorgani- 
zation recommended is in the nature of a broad 
structural outline of federal management and does 
not attempt to assemble existing agencies in the 
twelve departments recommended. This task would 
be left to the President. 

The Committee’s report makes little mention of 
conservation except to say that ‘‘it would seem de- 
sirable to establish a Department of Conservation 
which would take over most of the activities of the 
present Department of Interior. The name ‘Con- 
servation’ should be among the departmental titles 
because it represents a major purpose of our gov- 
ernment today.”’ 

In stating the general purposes of the different 
departments, the report defines those of ‘‘the De- 
partment of Conservation’’ as follows: ‘‘To advise 
the President with regard to the protection and 
use of the natural resources of the nation and the 
Public Domain; to administer the public lands, 
parks, territories and reservations and enforce the 
conservation laws with regard to public lands and 
mineral and water resources except as otherwise 
assigned.’’ 

Whether this means that the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service and the Biological Survey, 
now in the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Fisheries in the Department of Commerce, and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, an independent 
agency, would be transferred in whole or in part 
to the new Department of Conservation is open to 
speculation. The plan clearly contemplates giving 
the President authority to determine the appro- 
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priate assignment of various bureaus and agencies 
to their proper departments, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he would carry out this authority in 
accordance with the major purpose of each de- 
partment. The remodeled Department of Agricul- 
ture would have as its purpose: 

‘“To advise the President with regard to agri- 
culture, to conduct research on agricultural prob- 
lems, to continue and develop relations with state 
and local governments in agricultural research, 
agricultural education, and the conservation and 
development of private lands and other resources 
affecting the agricultural supplies of the nation; 
and to enforce and administer laws dealing with 
agriculture.’’ 

On the basis of the definitions of the two de- 
partments, the view is held by many that the For- 
est Service would be rent asunder, that part hav- 
ing to do with the National Forests being trans- 
ferred to the Department of Conservation and 
that part pertaining to farm forestry and agri- 
culture remaining in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The same split might logically apply to the 
forest and range research work now conducted by 
the Forest Service. 

The soil conservation work is so directly a part 
of agriculture both in research and in practice 
that there is doubt if it would be sheared off from 
the Department of Agriculture. On the other 
hand, wildlife conservation and research now con- 
ducted by the Biological Survey would seem to be 
headed to the Department of Conservation. The 
same may be said for the Bureau of Fisheries. 

In the broad, President Roosevelt’s plan con- 
templates twelve major executive departments, 
thus providing for two new departments: a De- 
partment of Social Welfare, to administer federal 
health, educational and social activities, to conduct 
research in these fields, and to conduct federal- 
state programs of social security; and a Depart- 
ment of Public Works, to construct and maintain 
large scale public works and to administer federal 
grants to states and local governments for con- 
struction purposes. 

The plan would further provide ways and 
means whereby the President could more efficient- 
ly and directly manage the government’s busi- 
ness. He would be given five or six executive assis- 
tants in addition to his present secretaries. These 
aides would have no power to make decisions or 
issue instructions in their own right. Their func- 
tion would be to assist the President in obtaining 
quickly and without delay all pertinent informa- 
tion needed by him in making responsible decisions. 

The President would be further equipped with 
essential modern arms of (Continuing on page 92) 
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Road or Wilderness? 


A PROJECT of the Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment to build a trunk highway through an un- 
broken wilderness in the Arrowhead of northern 
Minnesota quite properly has called forth a strong 
protest from the Quetico-Superior Council. The 
proposed road appears to have little to reeommend 
it except as a speedway along the shores of Lake 
Superior and through one of the most primitive 
and interesting forest wildernesses in the State. 
It is in fact a rerouting of old State Highway Six 
which lies further westward and which, it is said, 
can be improved at less expense. 

The region in question is within the Pigeon Riv- 
er watershed covered by the Shipstead-Nolan Act 
passed by Congress in 1930 to preserve the wilder- 
ness shore lines and the recreational values inherent 
in undestroyed and primitive nature. The Quetico- 
Superior Council represents a national group that 
has been fighting valiantly for years to preserve the 
region in its wilderness state. Despite the opposi- 
tion of the Council, the Indian Service through 


Lumber’s Chance 


THE lumber industry long has been characterized 
by periods of market feasts and market famines. 
During the great westward movement of develop- 
ment, the demand for lumber moved spectacularly 
upward. It was lumber’s prolonged era of mar- 
ket feasting, and it gave rise to the belief that 
standing timber anywhere was a good investment 
any time. Lumbermen scrambled to acquire great 
tracts of stumpage to meet future demands and 
to protect themselves against the day of predicted 
timber shortage. 

All that was before 1907, when lumber was the 
chief building material. Since that year, the de- 
mand for lumber has nosed downward under the 
weight of competing materials and the end of 
frontier development. Industry, harassed by all 
the problems inherent in over-investment, over- 
production and cut-throat competition, has had to 
fight a thirty years’ war for markets. While there 
have been periods approaching market feasts, they 
have been short-lived because the industry all too 
often has smothered them with price increases 
which enabled competing materials to edge further 
into lumber’s markets and small mills to re-enter 
the business and precipitate over-production. 

In the light of present conditions, it would ap- 
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whose land part of the road would pass, and the 
Quetico-Superior Committee, appointed by the 
President to promote the preservation of the re- 
gion, the State Highway Department appears deter- 
mined to have its way. It has gone forward with 
condemnation proceedings for a right-of-way and 
through political channels is said to be attempting 
to win the President to its side. 

The proposed road is more evidence of the un- 
controllable mania to build high-speed roadways 
for ‘‘scenie highway’’ ballyhoo. One would think 
that the Minnesota public, recalling the many nat- 
ural beauty spots within the State which have been 
destroyed by the drainage mania of a previous 
decade, would seotch the proposal out of hand. 
The region involved, however, is of national inter- 
est and the thousands of men and women all over 
the country who have fought for its preservation 
should not complacently leave it to the State to 
stop. Protest should be made forthwith to the 
White House. 


pear that history may repeat itself again to the 
detriment of the industry and the progress of pri- 
vate forestry. The December barometer shows lum- 
ber orders fifteen per cent greater than the cur- 
rent output,—an index so astounding as to suggest 
the possibility of a runaway lumber market. If 
that occurs, will the industry increase lumber 
prices and speed up lumber production as in the 
past, thus making short life of a long needed 
period of prosperous and continuous business ? 

Here is a question to which the industry should 
give its best thought and action. It is not an easy 
one to meet. There is no legal basis for the indus- 
try to control either lumber production or prices 
for the country as a whole, but leading manufac- 
turers in each region instead of losing their heads 
and running with the pack can contribute much 
toward stabilization and control by maintaining 
prices and making deliveries with reasonable dis- 
patch. Doubtless there are other measures that 
legally can be taken. 

Certainly the impending situation calls for wise 
leadership if the industry, faced at long last with 
lumber’s great chance to re-establish itself in pub- 
lie esteem, is to avoid turning the opportunity 
into a price orgy and another market famine. 
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NORWAY PINE 


Pinus resinosa, Solander 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


THE straight clean trunk and reddish brown ern Canada throughout the northern states 
bark of Norway pine is a familiar feature of from Maine to Minnesota, and south as far 
the forest stands of the northeast from south- as Pennsylvania. Seattered specimens are 
found in West Virginia. It reaches its op- 

‘. timum development on sandy plains in the 


Great Lakes region, as well as on dry, gravel- 
ly ridges of the more eastern states. 

Known widely as red pine, this tree is 
usually from sixty to eighty feet high with 
trunk diameters two to three feet at breast 
height. Occasional trees attain a height of 
140 feet with a diameter of four and a half 
feet. It seldom attains an age of more than 
300 years and declines in vigor after 200 to 
230 years. During the first sixty or seventy 
years, Norway pine is capable of an average 
height growth of one foot a year. Thereafter, 
the height growth gradually declines until it 
practically ceases at around one hundred 
years. The crown is symmetrically conical, 
and the whorled branches extend at right 
angles from the main trunk. Under forest 
conditions the trunk may be free of branches 
for one-half to two-thirds the total height. 

Stands in Massachusetts have attained an 
average height of ninety-one feet with breast 
high diameters of sixteen inches in eighty- 
eight years, while average trees in a Minne- 
sota stand were over 200 years old and mea- 
sured nearly nineteen inches in diameter. 

The dark green, glossy leaves are borne in 
pairs held together by long, persistent mem- 
braneous sheaths. Each leaf is four to six 
inches Jong, flexible, and sharply pointed. 
They occur in tufts near the ends of the 
branches and remain on the tree four or five 
seasons. 

In May or June dense clusters of dark 
purple staminate blossoms about half an inch 
long occur at the base of the current season’s 
growth, while near the ends of the upper 
branches on the same tree are less evident 
pairs of short-stalked, broadly egg-shaped, 
searlet, pistillate flowers. The short compact 
character of the pistillate flower is retained 
as the cone develops to maturity through the 
succeeding two seasons. 

The light, chestnut brown, broadly conical 
cone is about two inches long, and grows 
without a stalk at right angles to the parent 
stem. Each cone seale is slightly thickened 
at the end, and unarmed. No other pine tree 
native to the northeastern states has cone 
seales without a spine or bristle. While the 
cone may remain on the tree through the 
winter, most of the winged seeds are shed 
early in the autumn. Ordinarily, a bushel of 
Pa eones will yield a half to three quarters of a 
pound of mottled brown, oval seeds about an 
& eighth of an inch long and requiring some 
Norway pine attains heights of eighty feet or more 50,000 to make a pound. Never a prolific 
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seed bearer, the cones occur, high in the 
crown, at intervals of two to four years. Ex- 
cept during logging operations seeds are diffi- 
cult to gather and bring relatively high prices. 

An outstanding feature of the tree is the 
reddish brown bark, divided by shallow fis- 
sures into broad, flat ridges, with thin, irreg- 
ular, flaky scales. The bark is three-fourths 
to one and one-half inches thick, and rich in 
tannin. The color is partly responsible for 
the common name—red pine. 

The name resinosa is not particularly ap- 
propriate in that it indicates a pine ‘‘full of 
resin.’’ Living Norway pines have never 
been a source of turpentine, but gum spirits 
are sometimes produced in a small way by 
burning the stumps in specially constructed 
stills. The accepted name—Norway pine—is 
credited to an early explorer who confused 
the tree with Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) 
which grows in Norway. 

The pale red, close-grained heartwood, sur- 
rounded by a moderately thick layer of light 
yellow sapwood, weighs thirty to thirty-four 
pounds to the eubie foot when air dry. The 
annual rings are fairly conspicuous. Heavier 
than white pine, it is also stronger and stiff- Each pair of needles is four to six inches long, while 
er. It is, however, neither so heavy nor so the cone is without spines or prickles—Photograph 
strong as longleaf pine. The wood is of con- by Witiem Harlow 
siderable commercial importance, being used 
for general construction, piles, door and win- 
dow frames, sash, flooring, boxes, crates, ship 
masts, and ship flooring. It is not durable 
when used without treatment in contact with 
the soil. In commerce it is frequently sold 
in mixture with white pine, and there are 
no separate figures of its annual production. 

In 1914 the existing stand of Norway pine 
was estimated to be 17,000,000,000 board feet. 
At that time Norway pine was believed to 
have furnished fifteen per cent of all of the 
pine lumber which had been cut from the 
Lake States. Were these figures applied to 
the 387,802,000 board feet credited to north- 
ern white pine in 1934, the production of 
Norway pine for that year would have been 
58,170,000 board feet. The peak of produc- 
tion was probably about 1889, when accord- 
ing to the same ratio more than 1,411,000,000 
board feet were produced. 

While pure stands of Norway pine are 
found in the Lake States, it grows more fre- 
quently in mixture with white pine and jack 
pine. It also grows in mixture with hardwoods. 

While the thick bark is fairly resistant to 
fire, Norway pine has the ability to repro- 
duce heavily after fire, and to grow rapidly 
during the seedling and sapling stages. It is 
more resistant to insects and diseases than 
white pine, but even less tolerant of shade, | - _ 4 
and is frequently used for forest planting in “———., a ewes yo S 
the northeastern states. Its rich color, at- | a > ae iar all 
tractive form, vigorous growth, and the ease — | ; ~~~, _{ \ F 
with which it may be transplanted make it i . £. tam 
popular for ornamental planting. The qual- i —_ \ 
ity of the lumber gives it a place of increas- * ‘ad «| 
ing importanee in forest management. It is 
seldom planted for street or shade trees. Natural range of Norway Pine within the United States 
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ALONG THE TRAIL 


WASHINGTON COCONUT GROVE 


Near the base of an extinct volcanic cone 
on the Island of Oahu in the Pacific Ocean, 
a grove of 1,000 coconut trees has been 
planted to honor George Washington. 

The site selected for this George Wash- 
ington grove is practically at sea level at 
the Mokapu Game Farm, which is on the 
windward side of the Island of Oahu and 
about fourteen miles by automobile road 
over the Koolau Mountains from Honolulu. 

The trees were sprouted from nuts at the 
Makiki Nursery, Honolulu.—C. S. Judd. 





FENCE POSTS THAT GROW 


For nine months each year, heavy tropi- 
cal rains and a torrid sun beat down upon 
the black soil of Panama. Ev- 
ery form of life multiplies and 
matures with hot-house rapid- 
ity. Trees, which under normal 
conditions would die, still flour- 
ish. Poles cut from green trees 
and planted in the ground as 
fence posts, put out new 
shoots, take root, and again 
become trees. 

Along the road to Old Pan- 
ama are many such fence posts, 
some of which have only a 
few shoots while others have 
flourished in the new locations, 
taking on the appearance of a 
hedge. 

The natives who live in Pan- 
ama spend a great deal of 
their time and very nearly all 
of their energy fighting back 
the jungle, keeping their little 
fields cleared and preventing 
wildlife from feasting on their 
tiny patches of garden. 

Weeds are as prolific as the 
trees and tend to defeat the 
ambitions of the natives, who 
are a combination of the In- 
dian who originally owned the 
land, the Jamaican slaves 
brought by the Spaniards and, 
of course, the Spaniards themselves. The 
actual cultivation of such fields is left fre- 
quently to the white man ‘‘gone native,’’ 
or to the thrifty and ambitious Chinese, 
who labor all day in the hot sun to com- 
bat the elements and who through patience 
insist that nature use her rich resources for 
foodstuffs instead of for weeds and jun- 
gles.—K. S. Anderson. 





NATION'S COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


Just as night fell on Christmas Eve, 
President Roosevelt threw a silver switch 
lighting the nation’s living community 
Christmas Tree in Lafayette Square, in 
Washington, D. C., just across the street 
from the White House, as he has done for 
the past three years. ‘‘It worked,’’ the 
President cried, as he pressed the lever 
and the tree broke into a blaze of Christ- 
mas glory—a signal to the nation officially 
ushering in the Yuletide season. 

The President’s greeting to the thou- 
sands gathered round, and to the radio 
world—for the message was broadcast na- 
tionally—was of peculiar significance to 
the Americas in the celebration of the birth 
of the Prince of Peace. He said: ‘‘ This 
year we have pledged anew our faith in 
the arbitrament of reason and the prac- 


tice of friendship. To that faith we bear 
witness tonight. May that faith make us 
happy today and tomorrow and through 
all the coming year.” 

He spoke with great feeling, quoting 
from Dickens’ Christmas Carol the story of 
the reformed Old Scrooge, into whose hard- 
ened heart had come the true spirit of 
Christmas. “I will honor Christmas in my 
heart and try to keep it all the year. I 
will live in the past, the present and the 
future. The spirits of all three shall strive 
within me. I will not shut out the lessons 
that they teach.” And Old Serooge was 
“better than his word.” And the President 
referred to the Sermon on the Mount, 
which he termed “as adequate to the 


needs of men and of nations today as 





Underwood and Underwood 


"It worked!" the President remarked in triumph 


when it was first proclaimed among the 
hills above the Sea of Galilee..... In 
such measure as its spirit is accepted,” he 
said, “men and nations may lay claim to 
be seekers after peace on earth.” 

The President was surrounded by mem- 
bers of his official and personal families, 
by government and other dignitaries and 
thousands of native and visiting Washing- 
tonians. The tree lighting ceremony was 
preceded by half an hour of Christmas mu- 
sic by the United States Marine Band, 
followed by the introduction of President 
Roosevelt by Melvin C. Hazen, commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, as ‘‘the 
greatest and most beloved man in America.’’ 

Chosen representatives of the Boy and 
Girl Seouts of America presented to the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt the Christmas 
greetings of the people of Washington—a 
regular and touching feature of this annual 
ceremonial. There was carol singing by the 
University of Maryland Glee Clubs and the 
closing benediction was given by the Rev- 
erend Arthur A. O’Leary, S.J., president 
of Georgetown University, Washington. 

This is the fourteenth consecutive Christ- 
mas Eve celebration conducted under the 
auspices of the Community Center Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, The American Forestry Associa- 


tion, the Office of National Capital Parks 
of the Department of the Interior and co- 
operating organizations.—Lilian Cromelin. 





THE TREE LANGUAGE 


It is not an idle thought that the upbuild- 
ing of something like an earthly paradise 
depends largely upon the growth of palm 
trees; for all these trees, with the shape of 
stars or bouquets, and their associates, the 
cocoanut trees and the sycamores, convey 
the idea of abundance. 

It is the explosion of a vegetable bomb- 
shell. These fan-shaped trees, for instance, 
the banana, the traveler’s tree, make one 
think of a benediction. They also convey 
the idea of ostentatious wealth. 

There are few lands where trees express 
so much sentiment as in southern France. 
A single palm tree on a hillside is the ar- 
row of a drawn bow. A single olive tree 
above a well is the sentinel which witnesses 
upon the water the reflection of sun and 
stars. A single eucalyptus, ris- 
ing beside a cottage gate, is 
the watchful genius of a 
family. 

And the eucalyptus has al- 
ways a feminine personality, 
its delicate grace given by a 
glossy fantastic stem, present- 
ing with the varying seasons 
a mantle of rich leather, and 
its foliage comparable to wav- 
ing tresses. The olive tree is 
a patriarch whose glistening 
head has seen much; yet, it 
utters no speech. 

The rock-pine is the most in- 
telligent of all trees, twisted 
by the tempests, forever com- 
pelled to assert its resistance 
against buffeting winds. 

The fir tree is a mystic, 
mounting towards the heavens 
by a series of narrow ladder- 
like steps, forming a progres- 
sive ascent. 

Thus, there is in all, an ex- 
pressiveness, a tree language. 
But it is less understood than 
that of flowers. Among us hu- 
man beings there are _ two 
groups of observers—those who 
prefer the flowers and those 
who prefer the trees. The former are more 
tender and sensitive; the latter more 
meditative, more resolute—Translated by 
A. O. T. from L’Eclaireur de Nice. 





CALIFORNIA RUBBER TREE 


When a visitor steps off the train at 
Santa Barbara, California, one of the first 
things to meet his eye is a huge rubber 
tree with its characteristic short, heavy 
trunk and spreading surface roots. While 
there are other rubber trees in California, 
few can equal the Santa Barbara tree in 
beauty and in majesty. 

Its smallest circumference measures twel- 
ty-one feet. Its surface roots spread out m 
all directions, never failing to attract the 
interest of visitors because of their weird 
shapes. A marker on the tree informs the 
visitor that it was planted in 1872. At the 
age of sixty-four, the tree is in a perfect 
state of health. 

When originally planted it was in the 
beautiful garden of the Crabb family, oné 
of the pioneer residents of Santa Barbara. 
The garden has long since vanished and 
on its site, not many paces from the great 
rubber tree, the Southern Pacific Rail 
way has erected its station—Vernon M. 
Nideger. 
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International Model TD-40 Diesel TracTracTor logging fir and pine for Chester L. McIlroy at Husum, Wash. 
length, ground-skidded by the TracTracTor about 1,000 feet from where they are felled to the landing. 


The logs are cut from 16 to 64 feet in 
The International replaced another tractor and 


since going on the job it is logging steeper ground, longer distances are yarded, fire hazard is reduced, and a big saving in fuel costs has resulted. Fuel 


consumption is about 2 gallons of 7-cent fuel an hour. 


Logging and Lumbering Costs 
Reduced with INTERNATIONAL Power 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Power can easily 
become a most important factor in your business. 
That’s the experience of others—and it is the best 
guide to follow when you need tractors or power 
units. 


International Harvester engines are used in the 
logging and lumbering industry in many different 
ways. For stationary work, these rugged, depend- 
able, multi-cylinder engines are built into compact 
power units that can be used with equal success 
under all operating conditions. The line includes 4 
and 6-cylinder power units for gasoline, kerosene, 
distillate, or natural gas, and 4 and 6-cylinder Diesel 
power units. Sizes range from 12 to 100 h.p. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


These efficient engines are also built into Interna- 
tional Wheel Tractors and TracTracTors (crawlers) 
for heavy work in the woods and around the mill or 
yard. And they are widely used by well-established 
manufacturers to power many types of equipment. 
They are backed by International Harvester’s more 
than 30 years of experience building engines, trac- 
tors, and motor trucks, and by a network of sales 
and service. Ask the International industrial dealer, 
or Company-owned branch, for specific informa- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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READERS’ 


THE WORLD OF NATURE 


Sir: The theme of the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939 will be ‘‘The World 
of Tomorrow.’’ The government will be 
asked to cooperate. 

The government’s cooperation will be of 
the greatest significance if it should tie 
into the main theme with this theme: 
‘“The World of Tomorrow Will Not Be 
Complete Unless It Includes the World of 
All Time—The World of Nature.’’ 

In developing this theme the various de- 
partments of the government could unite 
in presenting their conservation activities— 
soil erosion control, wilderness preservation, 
reforestation, protection of wildlife, min- 
eral and water resources. 

An actual forest in small part could be 
transplanted to the site. A cross-section 
showing humus, top soil, clay, gravel, and 
rock could be exhibited. The way rain 
water runs off different surfaces, the dam- 
age that reckless cutting does to a forest, 
the effect of fire—all this could be graphi- 
cally shown. 

A perfectly terraced field and strip plant- 
ing could be reproduced in the open. A 
cabin buried in dust could be moved in 
toto from the Dust Bowl. An extinct pas- 
senger pigeon could be shown in a glass 
ease. The possibilities are endless. 

I think the millions who will visit the 
fair would thoroughly enjoy such an ex- 
hibit and go away profoundly impressed 
with the need of conservation—Edward J. 
Meeman, Memphis, Tennessee. 





KEEPING PRIMITIVE AREAS PRIMITIVE 


Sir: While some of the danger has been 
eliminated, many of us still feel that the 
greatest danger to the Primitive Areas of 
the National Forests lies within the Forest 
Service itself; namely, the sometimes hap- 
hazard utilization of the C.C.C. and the 
necessity of keeping them busy. I am 
hoping the Chief Forester will stress the 
fact that roads should not be built in the 
Primitive Areas without the most careful 
consideration, and if such roads are con- 
structed for fire prevention purposes, that 
they will be absolutely and thoroughly 


TREES AND THEIR USES — No. 22 — NORWAY 


FORUM 


blocked to the use of the public, except in 
the event of an emergency. Otherwise, the 
Primitive Areas will soon be a thing of the 


I am not opposed to the plan of the 
C.C.C. organization, but only feel that it 
requires more careful handling and a defi- 
nite regard for the rights of the people 
living in the districts where the camps are 
operated, together with a very definite 
stated policy as to the invasion of any and 
all Primitive Areas—I. H. Larom, Valley, 
Wyoming. 





NO OPEN SEASON 


Sir: In the State of Maine there are 
posted notices which read as follows: ‘‘No 
open hunting season on man.’’ That notice 
ought to be modified to read, ‘‘No open 
hunting season on man, bird or beast.’’ 

There are a good many people killed and 
injured during the open hunting season 
and a great multitude of birds and ani- 
mals killed and injured and left to suffer 
and die. Isn’t it about time that this 
foolish and heathenish custom of having 
an annual hunting season was abolished 
for all time? 

By way of example, here is a family liv- 
ing in a home in the country, surrounded 
by fifty acres of field and pastures and 
woodland. They are fond of seeing and 
hearing the wildlife about them. There is 
a family of gray squirrels. Pheasants have 
become friendly. Occasionally they see a 
quail or a partridge or woodcock. There 
are ducks and geese. 

Each year they are obliged to go to the 
trouble and expense of posting their land 
in an attempt to protect the wildlife from 
marauding gunners. And it works in about 
this way: In the early morning on the first 
day of the hunting season they are awak- 
ened by a fusilade of shots—and so it goes 
day after day. The family hardly dares 
to venture out for fear of catching a stray 
shot. The family dog slinks around with 
his tail between his legs. The pheasants 
are scattered or dead, the squirrels are shot 
and the ducks and geese are gone. 


And why all this disturbance and de- 


struction? Why, simply to furnish some so- 
called recreation. 

As things are now a license is passed 
out to anyone who pays the necessary fee 
and no questions asked as to his knowledge 
and ability to handle dangerous weapons 
properly. In general, the average gunner 
doesn’t own the property on which he 
hunts and so he might and ought to be 
arrested for trespassing. If anyone wants 
to hunt let him hunt on his own property. 
Even then he is a nuisance to the com- 
munity. 

Multiply the individual hunter by 6,000,- 
000, the number of hunting licenses issued 
each year, and you get a little idea of what 
a dangerous pest and nuisance the gunner 
has become. 

The wild birds and animals perform a 
more useful function than the gunner does, 
so let us protect the birds and animals by 
abolishing the open hunting season.— 
George B. Foster, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





WHY CHALLENGE THE PRESIDENT? 


Sir: I wish to say that of all magazines 
I have read my greatest pleasure is in 
AMERICAN Forests. But one thing I can’t 
quite understand is the editorial (Conserva- 
tion’s Challenge to the President) on page 
555 of the December number. 

Why a challenge to the President, who, 
against bitter criticism of opposing poli- 
ticians and unthinking and uninformed city 
dwellers, has accomplished more in conser- 
vation of humanity, soil, wildlife, forest 
and water than the combined efforts of all 
those in high government positions during 
the past fifty years? 

It seems to me that the challenge should 
be made first to ‘‘the nine old men,’’ then 
to the city dwellers who can’t distinguish 
between domesticated animals of the coun- 
tryside and the confined wild animals kept 
as specimens in a city zoo. Then challenge 
those who invade the countryside every fall 
and spring to despoil it by earrying back 
to the city carloads of beautiful roadside 
vegetation. 

Challenge state and county fish and 
game commissioners to enforce the local 
laws designed to conserve wildlife. Extend 
a challenge to country dwellers to renew 
their interest in the conservation of forest, 
roadside vegetation and wildlife. Why 
challenge the President?—F. E. Shattuck, 
Prineeton, Kentucky. 
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Florida forest rangers using INDIANS to ex- 
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a CARRYING HANDLE 


The INDIAN is easily carried 
by handle. Combination carry- 
ing handle and pump holder 
made of heavy brass and 
strongly riveted to tank. Fits 
snugly in hand. Pump quick- 
ly snapped in or out of handle. 























DETAILS 
OF THE 


(At Right) 
EASY TO FILL 
P Large opening permits tank to 


be quickly filled. Only clear 
water used. Can be refilled 
constantly on the fire line. No 
injurious chemicals. Tanks do 
not have to be propped up. 
Stand up alone = are strong 
rigid. 










—_ 


TRONG in construction, positive in action and neat in ap- NS 
pearance, an INDIAN FIRE PUMP is the last word in a - 

portable fire fighting outfit. It always works and never fails 

in an emergency. Curved tank fits back snugly, while per- 

forated shield prevents cold and dampness of the water tank 

from touching carrier’s back. No propping to fill. Metal 

tank cannot rot or puncture. Filled tanks stand alone in 

truck. Heavy solid brass pump has combination nozzle for 

50 ft. strong stream or coarse spray. Write for circular. 











AN INDIAN IS 
CCC boys unloading INDIANS preparatory to fighting large forest fire near 100% PROTECTION 
camp. Many CCC camos have INDIANS as regular equipment. AGAINST FIRE 


MADE BY D. B. SMITH @ CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO. WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO., PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY 


co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 302 SW. 4th St 


. Portland, Oregon 217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 











Offers thorough training in 
technical forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State and private work. 





Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 








Catalog Free 
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The | 
New York State College 
of Forestry 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 


The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 











Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 


acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 





Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 


Samuet N. Sprinc, Dean 


























ASK THE 








FORESTER 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
will be Answered in this Column. 
. « « A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 











QuEsTION: What is Arizona ash and would 
it be suitable for planting in southern Cali- 
fornia and the southwest?—A. R. C., Cali- 
fornia. 


ANSWER: Arizona ash (Fraxinus veluti- 
ma) is a tree with velvety branches and 
thick, yellowish green, compound leaves, at- 
taining a height of forty feet and is native 
to Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. It is 
adapted to alkaline soils and should grow 
satisfactorily in southern California, as well 
as in the states named. 





Question: During the summer of 1936 I 
was impressed by extensive red belts of 
timber ranging from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of a mile wide on the mountain- 
sides of the western part of Yellowstone 
National Park and in some of the timbered 
area of the Beartooth Mountains of Wyo- 
ming. Most of the trees were living, but 
they appeared as if they had suffered a 
surface burn or a blast. Can you explain 
the cause of the injury?—E. P. M., New 
York. 


ANSWER: National Park superintendents 
and forest supervisors report that a devas- 
tating frost occurred last fall followed by a 
general freeze and days of intense sunshine. 
Evidently the ground was sufficiently frozen 
to retard the flow of sap in the trees, with 
the result that moisture transpiring from 
the pine needles was inadequately restored. 
This caused what is sometimes known as 
frost burn. There are indications that from 
ten to forty per cent of the trees within 
the frost-burned belts are killed, while the 
remaining sixty to ninety per cent will slow- 
ly recuperate and they will show little or 
no evidence of injury after another three 
years. 





QUESTION: How many species of flowers 
occur in the Canadian, Hudsonian, and Are- 
tic-alpine zones of the Olympic Peninsula? 
—F. E. H., Maryland. 


ANSWER: There are between 150 and 200 
such flowering plants according to Professor 
George Neville Jones, of the University of 
Washington, who reports that since 1792 a 
total of 1,016 species of vascular plants 
have been collected in the Olympic Peninsu- 
la, of which some 200 occur in these higher 
zones. 





QUESTION: How many acres of forest 
land are required to be cut in the produc- 
tion of an ordinary Sunday newspaper ?— 
J. P., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: A single edition of one of 
Pennsylvania’s metropolitan Sunday news- 
papers requires 400 tons of newsprint pa- 
per, or 20,800 tons a year, according to 
R. M. Ziegler, of the Penrsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. Were spruce 


wood used, the year’s supply could be 
made from about 19,260 cords. 

For the harvesting of this, about 960 
acres of average second growth spruce for- 
est, with about twenty cords to the acre, 
would have to be clean cut each year in 
order to produce enough pulpwood for the 
annual needs of one such Sunday news- 
paper. Were this amount of wood piled 
six feet high, it would solidly cover about 
one acre. 





QUESTION: Is the Joshua tree, described 
in AMERICAN Forests for November, na- 
tive to any deserts other than those of Cali- 
fornia?—A. M. C., Rhode Island. 


ANSWER: The natural range of this un- 
usual tree extends beyond the Mohave Des- 
ert in California to the Detrital Valley in 
Arizona, and north to the Beaverdam 
Mountains in Utah. Dr. William Trelease 
in ‘‘The Yucca,’’ published by the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden in 1902, says it oe- 
curs sparingly in the canyons of the Paja- 
rito Desert and adjacent ranges to the west 
of Nogales, Arizona, and abundantly among 
the low hills between that city and the 
Santa Cruz River to the east. Maps pub- 
lished in the same book indicate that it is 
found somewhat south in the State of So- 
nora in old Mexico. 





QUESTION: One of my pine trees has lit- 
tle black bugs which bore day and night and 
make a lot of red sawdust. They tell me 
they are borers. Can you tell me what to do 
to keep them from going to other trees, or 
is there anything I can spray them with! 
—I. 8., South Carolina. 


ANSWER: The insects are probably the 
southern pine beetle or one or more species 
of Ips, close relatives of the former insect. 
These insects prefer somewhat weakened 
trees and especially those suffering from 
drought or growing under unfavorable con- 
ditions. This is particularly true of the Ips. 
A more definite identification can be se 
cured if a few of the insects can be placed 
in a small bottle of alcohol or formalin and 
sent to the Office of Forest Insect Investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Ips beetles normally breed in greet 
felled timber, fresh pine slash, or pines in 3 
dying condition, and live in the soft layers 
beneath the bark. They may increase 10 
such proportions as to menace healthy tim 
ber when large numbers of trees have bee? 
weakened by fire, drought, or storms. 

Because these beetles rarely attack healthy 
trees, direct control measures are not gel 
erally recommended, but where large groups 
of trees show evidence of attack, the 
fested trees may be felled, and the bark re 
moved and burned before the end of the 
growing season. 
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Part of a fleet of 75 “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors pur- 
chased by the U. S. Forest Service recently for use in 
Region No. 5. Equipped with bulldozers or trail- 
builders, they are now building roads, trails, and 
fire-guards — furnishing protection, at low cost, to 
valuable timber, and facilitating the transport of men 
and supplies. 

The many advantages of “Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors for this type of work have led the U. S. Govern- 
ment to become one of the world’s largest fleet owners 
of this cost-cutting, up-to-date equipment. These 


CATERPILLAR 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR 
REGION No. 5 


machines burn cheap, low-grade fuel that is available 
everywhere—and less fuel in volume than spark-ignition 
engines. This simplifies the problem of transporting 
fuel supplies to inaccessible locations. And — due to 
complete combustion and cooler exhaust gases — they 
practically eliminate the hazard of fire from the opera- 
tion of the engine itself. 

The “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor is the right arm 
of the Forest Service. Investigate the operating fig- 
ures it has recorded —and the important facts on 
“Caterpillar’s” service facilities. 


TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
EY WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
. OF DIESEL ENGINES, TRACK-TYPE 

TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 
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amaTng Vea oe 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFB 


For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wrt. 110 Ibe. 
Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 

Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted 

—aAdjustable length crank handle—Anti-friction 

babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stoeks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 














For Rough Field Wear 


Regulation for U. S. Forest Service 








Two oursies as SHEEPLINED 
ey Aa REEFER 
fre No. 365 
a Forestry Green 
Moleskin. Very 


practical for warmth 

and comfort. 
While a limited 

quantity lasts, only 


$10.95 
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LEATHER 
JACKET 
Forestry Green 
Buffed Horsehide 
Just the Jacket 
for 
“In Between” 
Seasons. 


No. 340W 


$11.75 


Write for Folders, Samples and Prices on 
Regulation Uniforms 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms for Over A Half Century 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























UNION TOOLS 


STEEL RAKES, SPEEDY SEEDLING SET- 

TERS, MATTOCK HOES, SPEEDY WEED KUT- 

TERS, etc., have Renewable Handles, Making 

Every Tool Good for the Life of the Steel. 
Write for catalog 2A. 








THE UNION FORK & HOE CO., 
Columbus, Ohio 








FOREST - GRASS - 
BRUSH FIRES 


See D. B. SMITH Ad on Page 81 


Please 


NEW YORK EXPANDS SKI TRAILS 


The New York State Conservation Com- 


mission is preparing a definite program 
of adequate ski-trail construction on state 
lands, according to an announcement of 
William G. Howard, superintendent of 
Lands and Forests. 

Because the State constitution provides 
that the forest preserve shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands, and the sale, 
removal, or destruction of timber in the 
preserve is prohibited, Mr. Howard pro- 
poses that ski-trail locations be found out- 
side the preserve, suggesting the use of 
State reforestation areas for winter 
sports. He said that the State has now 
acquired about 300,000 acres outside of 
the forest preserve. Most of these areas 
are located at elevations of from 1,200 
to 2,000 feet and inelude slopes which 
furnish first class locations for ski trails. 

He reported that six miles of ski trails 
have already been built in Madison 
County, and other trails are being de- 
veloped in Herkimer and Oneida Coun- 
ties. He also states that of the 117 miles 
of ski trails now in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills, sixty-one miles have been im- 
proved by C.C.C. labor. 





WINTER SPORTS IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin, already the summer play- 
ground of the Middle West, is fast be- 
coming the winter playground as well, 
with snow and ice sports drawing in- 
creasing numbers of people to its lakes, 
woods and hills. Clean, powdery snow 
and a elear, exhilarating climate, com- 
bined with hundreds of frozen rivers and 


lakes and snow-clad hills, make Wiscon- 
sin ideal as the St. Moritz of the cen- 
tral states. 

From the Eagle river region, where 
many resorts provide warm winter ac- 
commodations, comes the eall to tobog- 


ganists, the snowshoers, and the skaters. 
Further south, Wausau and Rib Moun- 
tains beckon. From Oconomowoe comes 
the eall for skating and skiing, for par- 
ticipants and spectators alike. 
Teeboating, the winter sport 
speed and thrills has no peer, centers 
around Lake Winnebago, Lake Geneva, 
Pewaukee Lake and the Madison lakes. 
Iceboating on these and other lakes has 
received a new impetus with the develop- 
ment of skeetering. The skeeter, a front- 
steering style of ice and snow-boat, origi- 
nated on Pewaukee Lake. This small eat- 
rigged speeder, riding on special ski run- 
ners, can sail on snow as well as on ice. 
The strenuous sports are not all of the 
winter vacation attractions that Wisconsin 
offers. There are ample opportunities for 
enthusiasts of cross-country snowshoeing 


that for 





and skiing, winter hunting, fishing 
through the ice, sleigh-riding in the old- 
fashioned country style, winter photog- 
raphy, and even just toe-warming before 
blazing log fires. 


NATIONAL PARKS OPEN 


Of the country’s twenty-six National 
Parks, all but three are open the year 
round to some extent and winter sports 
may be enjoyed in many of them. 

Acadia National Park, in Maine, where 
sea and mountains meet, has no regular 
winter schedule but offers vistas of win- 
ter loveliness perhaps unsurpassed in all 
of New England, the eastern center of 
winter sports. It offers natural skating 
rinks, framed by growing Christmas trees, 
and nearly twenty square miles for win- 
ter hikers on snowshoes. 

Mount Rainier National Park, in Wash- 
ington, and Yosemite, Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant, in California, its fellows of 
the High Sierra, and Rocky Mountain 
National Park, in Colorado, afford gentle 
slopes for ski novices who need to build 
up courage as well as experience, and 
tricky, intricate, exciting courses which 
challenge even champions. Mount Rainier 
has been the scene of national champion- 
ships held as preliminaries to the Olympic 
Games. 

Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, 
and Lassen Voleanie National Park, in 
California, are increasing in winter popu- 
larity and are the scenes of winter festi- 
vals when weather conditions permit ac- 
cess to the parks. This year for the 
first time the road to Manzanita Lake, 
in Lassen, will be kept open and accom- 
modations provided for the large number 
of visitors expected to try the new snow 
course there. 


In the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, and Shenandoah National Park, 


in Virginia, there is an increased interest 
in winter sports and some preliminary 
consideration of development, although 
the snow does not have such great stay- 
ing qualities there. In Morristown Na- 
tional Historical Park, in New Jersey, 
there are natural skiing areas. Even in 
Yellowstone, which closes for the winter, 
the park personnel has winter skating 
and skiing at Mammoth, and a recent re- 
port from Hawaii tells of an _ intrepid 
ranger and his son who found snow high 
on a voleanie slope within the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park and went skiing. 

In all of these parks, there are very 
few artificial ski slides or toboggan slides. 
The National Park Service opposes erection 
of any equipment that might mar the scene 
value and terrain of the park. 
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Washington: Gardener 


(Continued from page 61) 


plumes of the lilac bushes, and near them 
are masses of ancient box. The tradition 
is that this box was planted by Washing- 
ton’s hand and, although history creates 
the impression that it replaces what the 
master of Mount Vernon set out, it is good 
to know that it is placed exactly as he 
had it. 

In the terraced gardens Washington con- 
ducted many of his horticultural experi- 
ments with grapes, nut and fruit trees, 
vegetables and flowers, although there is 
more of loveliness in the flower garden. 

It is interesting to note that flowers 
are placed all about among the vegetables, 
showing that in his gardening the master 
of the mansion followed his farming rule, 
which was to take every possible advantage 
of space. Here one sees contrasting with 
lettuce, cabbage and other vegetables the 
scarlet of poppies and the splendors of 
hollyhocks, gillyflowers and larkspur. 

The steep slope, running from the upper 
to the lower terrace, is bordered with 
grape vines on trellises, and at the bot- 
tom of the garden are fig trees, descended, 
we are told, from those planted by Wash- 
ington, together with apple and pear trees 
which look old enough to have known the 
guiding hand of the creator of the garden. 

Washington’s diaries have frequent ref- 
erences to his work of improving the 
grounds of his home. In February, 1786, 
he recorded: ‘‘Removed from the woods 
and the old fields several young trees of 
sassafras, dogwood and red bud to the 
shrubbery on the north side of the grass 
plot.’’ 

No better example of the variety of 
trees and plants which Washington set out 
and the various places whence they came, 
ean be found than in the following para- 
graph from Paul Leland Haworth’s George 
Washington, Country Gentleman: 

‘‘This same spring our Farmer records 

planting ivy, limes and lindens sent by 
his good friend Governor Clinton, of New 
York; lilacs, mock oranges, aspen, mul- 
berries, black gums, berried thorns, locusts, 
sassafras, magnolia, crabs, service berries, 
catalpas, papaws, honey locusts, a live oak 
from Norfolk, yews, aspens, swamp _ ber- 
ries, hemlocks, twelve horse chestnut sent 
by ‘Light Horse Harry’ Lee, twelve cut- 
tings of tree box, buckeye nuts brought 
by him the preceding year from the mouth 
of Cheat River, eight nuts from a tree 
called ‘the Kentucke Coffee tree,’ a row 
of shell bark hickory nuts from New York, 
some filberts from ‘sister Lewis.’ His 
brother John sent him four barrels of holly 
seeds, which he sowed in the semi-circle 
north of the front gate; in the south semi- 
circle, from the kitchen to the south ‘Haw 
ha!’ and from the servants’ hall to the 
north ‘Haw ha!’ ’’ 
; To those who are contemplating the mak- 
ing of a colonial garden, it will be inter- 
esting to know that, if their labors do not 
at first bring satisfactory results, they may 
take consolation from the fact that Wash- 
ington had similar troubles. He was for- 
ever experimenting with flowers and soils, 
and his diaries and letters describing 
his gardening and farming operations are 
often frank to confess that, as he has 
tot obtained the results he is in search of, 
he will have to try again. 

This lover of the beautiful, this gar- 
dener and landscape artist who was sat- 
isfied only with perfect results from his 
Work, is the man whom the world at large 
still praises in speech and song. 







Engineers 


ATLAS Booklets 


OIL AND FOREST conservation daily 
S assume a growing importance in 
the consciousness of the nation. Daily 
the work of the engineer (agricultural 
and forestry) becomes increasingly 
important and information concern- 
ing proven aids in the meeting of his 
great responsibilities becomes more 
welcome. 


Modern explosives take the “back- 
break” out of jobs otherwise hard to 
accomplish. Modern explosives offer 
economy and convenience in the do- 
ing of difficult jobs in out-of-the-way 
places. As easily portable sources of 
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will want these 


controlled force, they are destined 
to play an ever-growing part in 
soil conservation and reforestation 
work, 


For those intrusted to carry out the 
major share*of vast—and vastly vital 
—undertakings, Atlas offers the fol- 
lowing specialized booklets on the 
use of explosives: Use of Explosives 
in the Forest; Ditching with Atlas 
Farmex; Soil Blasting with Atlas 
Farmex Explosives; Stumping with 
Atlas Farmex; Gully Control with 
Explosives. Write the nearest Atlas 
branch office for any or all of them. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 


Allentown, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Houghton, Mich. 


Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Picher, Okla. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














GROW TREES FROM SEED 


Sow about ¥%-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 


The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE 
CoLorADO WHITE FIR 
WHITE SPRUCE 
Norway SPRUCE 


92 WARREN STREET 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
CoRSICAN PINE 
Rep PINE 
YELLOW PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 
Correspondence With Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


PircH PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
HIMALAYAN PINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


DR. FREDERICK V. COVILLE DIES 


Dr. Frederick Vernon Coville, principal 
botanist in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
of the Department of Agriculture, acting 
director of the National Arboretum, and 
one of the country’s most distinguished 
scientists, died in Washington on January 
9 at the age of sixty-nine. 

Beginning his service with the Depart- 
ment in 1888, Dr. Coville first came into 
prominence as a botanist in 1891 when he 
accompanied the Smithsonian Expedition to 
Death Valley, California. In 1897 he was 
authorized to make an investigation of 
grazing conditions in Oregon. His recom- 
mendations formed the basis for the pres- 
ent system of range research and manage- 
ment of the Forest Service. 

In 1903 Dr. Coville was instrumental in 
procuring the foundation of the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution at Tucson, Arizona. 


Many years ago, Dr. Coville became in- 
terested in the creation of a National Ar- 
boretum and in 1917, by direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, made investiga- 
tions of suitable areas, principally along 
the Anacostia River, in the District of 
Columbia. In 1925 bills were sent to both 
Houses of Congress, authorizing the Sece- 
retary of Agriculture to establish a Na- 
tional Arboretum. The bills passed in 1927 
and two years later Dr. Coville was ap- 
pointed acting director. 


Dr. Coville’s contributions to botany 
have been particularly in the taxonomic 
field, but this is perhaps less well known 
than his conspicuous success in the breed- 
ing and development of improved strains 
of blueberries, the first work of this kind 
based on wild blueberry plants. From it 
has developed an industry of major im- 
portance. 

In his scientific life, Dr. Coville was 
author of at least 160 publications, and 
received many honors, ineluding the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety in 1931. 

For many years he has been closely as- 
sociated with The American Forestry As- 
sociation, serving in an official capacity 
on several occasions. 





HEINTZLEMAN ALASKA FORESTER 


The Forest Service on January 9 an- 
nounced the appointment of B. Frank 
Heintzleman to be Regional Forester for 
Alaska, with headquarters at Juneau. Mr. 
Heintzleman will succeed Charles H. Flo- 
ry, forester for the Territory since 1921, 
who is returning to the States to assume 
Forest Service duties at Portland, Oregon. 

In appointing Mr. Heintzleman to Alas- 
ka, F. A. Sileox, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, said: “Mr. Heintzleman is peculiarly 
fitted for this post. His previous experi- 
ence in Alaska has given him a wide 
knowledge of technical forest and game 
problems as well as of economic and so- 
cial conditions in the Alaskan National 
Forest area, and he has demonstrated his 
executive ability in a number of impor- 
tant posts of the Service.” 

Mr. Heintzleman entered the Forest 
Service in 1910, after having first served 
on a temporary appointment as forest 
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guard on the Kaniksu National Forest, in 
Montana. He is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest School, and the 
Yale School of Forestry. His first per- 
manent assignment was in the Pacific 
Northwest, and after service in various 
capacities there he was appointed super- 
visor of the Cascade National Forest, in 
Oregon, in 1919. 

In 1920, he was made logging engineer 
and served in Alaska. Two years later 
he became assistant regional forester, in 
which capacity he remained until 1934. 

During his periods of service in Alas- 
ka, Mr. Heintzleman acquired a wide 
knowledge of the timber resources of 
southeast Alaska and the possibilities of 
economic logging and manufacture. He 
also made a special study of water power 
in cooperation with the Geological Survey. 





B. F. Heintzleman 


In 1934, Mr. Heintzleman was given the 
title Principal Forester, and assigned to 
the Washington, D. C., office, where his 
efforts were in the field of cooperative 
forestry work between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and state and private timberland 
owners. In March, 1935, he was released 
by the Forest Service to become Deputy 
Administrator for Conservation in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, to direct 
forest activities called for in the conser- 
vation article of the Lumber and Timber 
Products Code. 





WESTERN FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


Frank and forceful discussion of private, 
state, and federal responsibilities for for- 
est protection, management and operation 
characterized the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association’s annual meeting 
at Portland, Oregon, December 10 to 12. 

George F. Jewett, of Potlatch Forests, 
Inec., Idaho, president of the Conference, 
warned against the threat to the indepen- 


dence of private forestry through central- 
ized governmental authority, and expressed 
fears regarding the trend toward federal 
acquisition of forest land. He expressed 
the belief that inroads of decay in large 
stands of remaining virgin timber make 
sustained yield difficult to establish. 


In contrast to this opinion, Marshall N. 
Dana, of the Northwest Regional Planning 
Commission, urged that the lumber indus- 
try be placed on a basis of practicable 
maximum sustained yield to secure perma- 
nent rather than temporary communities. 
Sustained yield, he said, ‘‘means improved 
security and stability in stream flow. It 
means recreational opportunities. The vigor 
of the whole Northwest in population, in 
production and as a market very much de- 
pends on the sustained vitality of the lum- 
ber industry.’’ 


Outlining objectives of the United States 
Forest Service in relation to state and pri- 
vate forestry, E. W. Tinker, assistant for- 
ester, declared that federal acquisition of 
forest lands is of secondary importance as 
compared with the need of getting forestry 
accepted by the forest industry. He de- 
seribed as untenable a situation which per- 
mits an industry to deplete the value of its 
property and later eliminate responsibility 
for taxation by throwing it back as a pub- 
lie burden. 

Present economic conditions, said Mr. 
Tinker, discourage industrial participation 
in permanent logging practice. To correct 
this the industry needs to take initiative 
for the improvement of conditions. At the 
same time he indicated that if the practice 
of forestry principles is to be practicable, 
federal and state governments have re- 
sponsibilities to help render the practice 
of forestry by private capital an economic 
enterprise. 


W. B. Greeley, manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, described 
the MecNary-Doxey bill, as introduced in 
the last session of Congress, as a means of 
assuring public cooperation in timber man- 
agement operation. He said that the sus- 
tained yield policy was originated and 
sponsored by the lumber industry who are 
determined to take the offensive against 
public misunderstanding and ill will. 


In further support of the forest indus- 
try’s sense of public responsibility, W. G. 
Tilton, of the same organization, described 
how the Douglas fir operators have con- 
tinued the fourfold program initiated in 
compliance with the lumber code, including 
stabilization of ownership of forest land; 
protection from fire, insects, and disease; 
cutting operations which will leave the for- 
ests in productive condition; and develop- 
ment of management plans for sustained 
yield. 


In addition to the reelection of Mr. 
Jewett as president of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association for the 
coming year, E. T. Allen, of Oregon, was 
continued as forest counsel, and E. S. Col- 
lins, also of Oregon, C. B. Sanderson, of 
Washington, S. G. Moore, of Idaho, W. ©. 
Lubrecht, of Montana, and H. W. Cole, of 
California, were reelected vice-presidents. 


Resolutions urged increased fire protec- 
tion appropriations by the states; reform 
in taxation as affecting mature timber 
crops; cooperation between the Federal 
Government or the states with public and 
private interests in the development of 
forest purchase programs; Congressional 
appropriations under the Fulmer Act for 
the acquisition of forest lands for the 
states; and additional appropriations by 
Congress for the localization of fire weather 
forecasts, 
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AMERICAN FORESTERS MEET 


The United States must eventually 
choose between the spoils system with 
bankruptcy or the merit system with 
preservation of our natural resources, de- 
clared President H. H. Chapman, in open- 
ing the 36th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, in Portland, 
Oregon, December 14 to 17. He urged 
that the country learn a lesson from Eng- 
land, where policies may change with po- 
litical administrations, but where the men 
who carry out the policies do not change. 
Only through the merit system, he in- 
sisted, can trained men be kept in forest 
work to preserve our forest wealth. 

In addition to the advantages of the 
merit system in the administration of for- 
estry affairs by the state and nation, dis- 
eussion probed questions of public acquisi- 
tion of forest land, increased financial re- 
sponsibility by federal and state agencies 
in the suppression of forest fires, forest 
recreation possibilities, sustained yield, 
and economic problems of the forest in- 
dustry. 

T. D. Goodyear, Washington State For- 
ester, charged that governmental adminis- 
tration of public lands is extravagant— 
failing to return a just share for the 
maintenance of schools and roads, and 
that further acquisition means a reduc- 
tion of the tax base. 


In reply, E. A. Sherman, assistant 
United States Forester, reminded the 
group that the policies of the Forest Serv- 
ice can be changed whenever it is demon- 
strated that they are wrong. Mr. Sher- 
man explained that the Federal Govern- 
ment is working on a long-range plan and 
that other factors such as_ streamflow, 
prevention of soil erosion, preservation of 
natural beauties, and maintenace of per- 
manent forests, as well as the economics 
of harvesting timber crops must be kept 
in mind. 

“T see no place for controversy over 
public and private ownership,” stated E. 
W. Tinker, assistant chief of the Forest 
Service, in charge of the state and pri- 
vate forestry divisions. “As far as the 
states are able and willing to undertake 
the management of forest lands it has 
long been the policy of the Forest Service 
that they do so. But the Federal Govern- 
ment also has a responsibility in regard 
to forest lands. These two principles rep- 
resent the policy of the Forest Service: 
Let private operators hold the maximum 
acreage they are capable of holding and 
let the states, wherever possible, continue 
to manage their forest lands. It is the 
desire of the Forest Service to strengthen 
the state and local organizations.” 

Charts showing the number of fires by 
causes and the area burned over in sev- 
eral representative states were presented 
by C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden, Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, to show 
that the public is the worst offender, 
while lumbermen are responsible for only 
a small percentage of fire losses. Mr. 
Cowan gave this as proof that federal 
and state agencies should accept greater 
responsibility in the patrol and suppres- 
sion of fires. In support of this view, 
lynn F. Cronemiller, Oregon Extension 
Forester, said that the western owner has 
to fight fires caused by the public, and at 
the same time must stand the loss in 
merchantable timber. 

John D. Coffman, chief forester for the 
National Park Service, prophesied that 
70,000,000 acres, half of which will be 
timberland, will eventually be given over 
to recreational uses of the United States. 
Mr. Coffman took issue with Regional 


Forester S. B. Show, of San Francisco, 
and other western foresters in urging that 
all logging, grazing, and commercial use 
be excluded from the large areas of land 
which are being set aside as primitive 
areas for recreational purposes. 

Opinions concerning sustained yield 
brought forth sharp arguments. One 
speaker stated that forestry is still in an 
experimental stage and that changes in 
management will be necessary. For this 
reason sustained yield may be difficult to 
apply, but the large amount of over-ripe 
timber now ready for the sawmill will be 
the controlling factor. 





ROOSEVELT RECOMMENDS PERMANENT 
C.C.C. 


President Roosevelt in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress on January 8 recom- 
mending federal expenditures for the fis- 
eal year 1938, came out clearly and flatly 
for the establishment of a permanent 
Civilian Conservation Corps. This was 
supported by H. R. 1500, introduced on 
the first day of Congress by Representa- 
tive Wall Doxey, of Mississippi. While 
proposing the Civilian Conservation Corps 
as a permanent agency of government, 
the new bill leaves the organization in its 
present independent status. 

In his message the President said: “The 
Civilian Conservation Corps has demon- 
strated its usefulness and has met with 
general public approval. It should be con- 
tinued. I intend shortly to submit a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation to 
carry the corps from March 31, 1937, to 
the end of the current fiscal year, and I 
strongly recommend that Congress enact 
during its present session the necessary 
legislation to establish the corps as a per- 
manent agency of the government.” 
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(Heads up to 60 ft.) 


Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum- 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 
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Large Evergreen Transplants 


The worst shortage in many years, but we still have some left at attractive 


prices. A few are listed herewith. Can quote others on request. Order early. 
ABIES (Fir) PINUS (Pines) 
Balsam Fir (100) (1,000) Austrian Pine (100) (1,000) 
3,000 6 to 12 im, XX nn eeneeeeeeeneeeenee $ 6-50 $45.00 5 900 8 to 12 Am, Ko eeecescseseeesseneeesnnneeteres $12.00 $ 80.00 
Concolor Fir _ 2,000 18 to 24 dm, XX oe eecceeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 35.00 250.00 
10,000 3 to 6 00 
: Mugho Pine 
ieee Tt sseas | 6008 Sonmx .. 10.00 85.00 
1,000 10 to 175.00 Red Pine . Resinos > 
1,000 15 to oS ae. a. ee or 7.00 55.00 
Douglas otch Pine 
5,000 3 to 35.005, oe 4to 7in.X . 35.00 
5,000 6 to 50.00 7500 7 to 14 in. X 45.00 
2,000 8 to 150.00 = 3'900 (5 to 10 in. XX" 80.00 
2,000 12 to 250.00 TAXUS (Yew) 
Nikko Fir (A. jhomolepis) (Yew 
5,000 4 to 7 in. 70.00 Taxus cuspidata capitata 
2,000 8 to 10 in. 120.00 (Upright type for ~gaceted etc.) 
3,000 12 to 15 in. 150.00 3,000 8 to 12 in. XX ..... neon 195.00 
Veitch Fir 1,000 12 to 15 in. XX _..... ween BOD nnennenne 
8,000 4 to 6 in. 50.09 1.000 15 to 18 im XXX 
4,000 6 to 10 in. 60.00 Taxus cuspidata nana 
ae (Spruce) (Dwarf Jap. yew for edging) 
Alba (White eee 1,000 6to 8in. X ... 
f. Fit TS eee 55.00 1,200 8 to 10 in. X .... 
5,000 12 to 18 in. | Reaves 70.00 Taxus cuspid 
*7,000 2to 3 ft. X (light) 30.00 2,000 8 to 10 Im, XK eeeeeeeeeeeveee 0. 180.00 
eae (Norway Spruce) Sy Ge Oe Be EE cecrieinetiie 25.00 200.00 
90,000 7 to 16 in. X 7.50 55.00 Taxus Kelseyi (Berrybush) 
one n00 cttw ay 60.00 2,000 Rooted Cuttings, 2%” pots ........ 30.00 250.00 
*Note: The 2-3’ X grade o yay and White TSUGA (Hemlock) 
Spruce are healthy, well rooted trees, but have been -c Cc 
planted close together and lower side branches have 5,000 6 to 10 in. X_ .......... 95. 
been killed off. Excellent for forestry plantings. 3,000 18 to 30 in. XX 400.00 
(Minimum order 500.) T. carolina (Carolina named 
Pungens (Colorado Spruce) 4,000 6to12in. X ......W.... . 17.50 120.00 
10,000 4to 8 in. X 70.00 3,000 18 to 30 in. << . ee 400.00 
8,000 7 to 14 in. X 90.00 1,500 2to 3 ft. XXX 500,00 


Packing free for cash with order; otherwise packing will be charged Set at actual cost. 
250 at 1,000 rate; 50 at 100 rate. 


Our SHORTGUIDE, 1937, is a unique book in color. 
Free if you mention American Forests. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street, New York City 






























Each X means one transplanting. 


Includes current prices and descriptions of 


Member A.A.N. 
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SELECTED BOOKS ON 
FORESTRY AND _ RELATED 
FIELDS OF CONSERVATION 











TREES 
Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent............ $ 5.00 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough............ 6.00 
Trees of Southeastern States—Coker and Totten...... 2.00 
Pacific Coast Trees—MeMinn and Maino.................... 3.50 
Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green.......... 2.00 


Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green.... 2.00 





Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood............ 2.50 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathewg,...................... 3.50 
I Sn icc acres neon dents ccd aon Sawn tececno gh sea 5.00 
GP TRACING "THOOG “TRG lOE 5s. cccesscnssecessessososesetesoasseess 3.00 
Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis..................0..4. 2.50 
POO DOORN IU isis oss. cncnsescinecessasessnocsssncasenacescoasas 3.00 
Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers.... 7.50 
Some American Trees—Werthnet......................ccc0cc0006 5.00 
The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley.............. 1.25 
Aristocrats of the Trees—Wilson........................:00000.. 15.00 
Trees of Washington—Kauffman................00.000.c00000008 1.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
General Forestry—Brown ...................cccccccccccceeseeeeeeeeeeees $ 3.25 
An Outline of General Forestry—Illick......00..000000000000... 1.50 
Forest Education—Graves and Guise.......................... 2.50 
Forest Physiography—Bowman.........................000:::0000 5.00 
Essentials of American Timber Law—Kinney.......... 2.25 
Forest Law in America—Kinney....................:::ccc08 2.25 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Forest Management—Recknagel, et al......................... $ 3.50 
Theory and Practice of Silviculture—Bakev.............. 5.00 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley..................00.0.00:ce 4.00 
Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Haweeg.................... 3.50 
Principles of Handling Woodlands—Graveeg................ 2.50 
Management of American Forests—Mathewg............. 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld........ 4.00 
Forestry in New England—Hawley and Hawes........ 3.50 
Parm Porestry—Perguson .............0ccccccsscsscossersecseccZeceases 2.00 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary........................ $ 2.50 
Forest Mensuration—Chapman and DeMerritt.......... 3.50 
Forest Valuation—Chapman..................c:ccccccesseseeseeseees 3.00 
Forest Measurement—Belyea ...................cc:cceeceeecceseeceeeee 3.50 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumakev................ 3.50 
Forest Finance—Chapman....................cccccccccssscceessceceeseees 4.50 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
American Lumber Industry—Brown.............. Panne) ..$ 3.00 
TPGRORE PRG N OWI oss ciccesssssssesecsccesenccecssscscsssoseesees 4.00 
Lumber, Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 4.50 
Logging Principles and Practices—Brown.................. 3.50 
i ao ia ca il aS acsants ds capascveskwusssuoues 4.50 
Logging Transportation—Brown .......................ccc0cceseee 4.00 
Lumber and Its Uses—Kellogg...........0.......00ccccccccccceeeeeee 4.00 
Identification of Economic Woods—Record.................. 2.50 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett.................... 3.50 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin........ 3.00 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehlev................ 3.50 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Korstian........... $ 5.00 
Cultivated Evergreens—Bailey ............0..00..00ccccccceceeeees 3.50 
Roadside Development—Bennett...............0.0....ccccccceeeeee 5.00 


FOREST PESTS 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham................ $ 3.50 
Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubett.....................5 6.00 
Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin........................ 5.00 
Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee.... 4.00 
Forest Insects—Doane, et all.......................sccseccsscsosssseees 4.50 
Our Enemy, the Termite—Snyderv........................ mee 3.00 
NATIONAL FORESTS 
History of Forest Service—Smith..............0..0::cee $ 3.00 
Our National Forests—Boerkev.....................c::cccceeeeeeeees 2.50 
United States Forest Policy—Ise..................:::ccseesee 5.10 
Rangers of the Shield—Edited by Butler.................... 1.50 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Book of the National Parks—Yard......................:0:005 $ 3.00 
Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor... 2.00 


Wilderness of Denali (McKinley Park)—Sheldon.... 6.00 
One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Russell 
Trees of Yosemite—Tresidder...................ccccscceeeseeeeeeeees 2.00 


Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey.....................00+ 4.00 
CAMPING AND RECREATION 

Cama Coakery—Bepuaet ....n. csnisconscsnssisccsscnssscasesssnescerereesl $ 2.50 

Camping and Woodcraft—Kephatt....................0....+ 2.50 

Camping and Scouting Lore—Townsend...................... 3.00 

Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen—Taylocr........ 3.00 

Beal Log Cabin, Tho—Aldrien..................0scscsecessoescesssees 2.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 
Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman......$ 5.00 


RO BRE TEGO BOGE. oo ass sorscvesinccesscsscscercnsnsssceossees 2.95 
Birds of the Pacific Coast—Eliot................0..0ceee 3.50 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddar ............0:....c00csccssscesscssssesesuse 6.00 
Game Management—Leopold .................::ccccecceeeeeeseeeeees 5.00 
Western Bird Guide—Reed.....................0cccccceeeecceeeeeeees 1.75 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews.................000....... 3.50 
American Waterfowl—Phillips and Lincoln................ 4.50 
Bird Portraits in Color—Roberts....................:.c0cccuees 3.50 
American Fishes—Go000 6 ..................:::::::scccecceeeesssseeeeees . 6.00 
Taking Trout with a Dry Fly—Camp............0..000000... 2.00 
Telling on the Trout—TOWIRl.............:...00sccssssseceecsssecseseees 2.50 
The Modern Anglor—Enight........................cccsesesscsasscee 2.75 
Book of Dry Flies, The—Dewar......................ccecceceeeeeee 3.00 
ee Roa ions venseccnsatcensssianveesssvscsonsrsacosuns 2.50 
The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars.................... 6.75 
FLOWERS AND GARDENING 
American Wild Flowers—Mathewg.,...................0.0.00000. $ 3.50 
Te Tr nasi sisnccsscceecccsesssesccccsesccenncccncece 3.95 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong.... 3.50 
Western Flower Guide—Saunders....................0.....0::00. 3.50 
Flora of the Hawaiian Islands—Degenetv................. . 7.00 
Ferns of Northeastern United States—Wiley............ 1.00 
Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand........................ 2.50 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger ............................. 3.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Conservation—Edited by Butler............... $ 2.50 
Our Natural Resources—Parkins and Others............ 5.00 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise.................... 5.50 
ee ES 2 | ee Era 3.00 
Forest Fire and Other Verse—Guthrie........................ 1.50 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its mem- 
bers. . . ..A more complete list of recommended books is available on request. Members 
ordering books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices 
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NEW 


Our NATURAL RESOURCES AND THEIR CON- 
SERVATION, by A. E. Parkins and J. R. 


Whitaker. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., New York City. 650 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


The old saying that too many cooks spoil 
the broth cannot be applied to ‘‘Our Natu- 
ral Resources and Their Conservation.’’ 
Twenty-two authors, most of them geog- 
raphers, have cooperated in the writing of 
the book and the result is an orderly survey 
and appraisal of the country’s natural re- 
sources and the problems involved in their 
conservation and use. 


Prepared under the editorial direction of 
Dr. A. E. Parkins, of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, and Dr. J. R. Whitaker, 
of the University of Wisconsin, the book 
treats of the whole field of conservation. It 
includes parts on the history of the con- 
servation movement, land management, for- 
ests, soil, minerals, natural resources and 
industry, wildlife, recreation, the conserva- 
tion of man, and state and national planning. 


Each chapter, of which there are twenty- 
three, has been prepared by an authority in 
his respective field. While there is a lack 
of uniformity of style and method of pres- 
entation of material, this lack is more than 
overcome by the complete and comprehen- 
sive coverage of the field. Broadly educa- 
tional for any reader, the book is admi- 
rably suited either as a text or reference 
material in schools and universities.—O. B. 


LIFE WITH CAMERA AND 
FLASHLIGHT. By George D. Shiras, 3d. 
Foreword by Edward W. Wilson. With 
950 photographs by the author. 900 pages, 
two volumes, The National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C., $5 the set. 


Hunting WILD 


In this magnificent book of two volumes 
is set down the record of a pioneer hunter, 
on trips he made during sixty years to the 
woods and waters of North America. Trips 
made to hunt but not to kill. Rather to 
preserve in photographie record forever the 
wild life of America. This monumental 
work—which stands alone and can never be 
duplicated, was done by George Shiras 3d, 
one of our most widely known and appre- 
ciated field naturalists. Mr. Shiras origi- 
nated flashlight photography of wild ani- 
mals and was the first so to picture them 
in their natural habitats. His studies are 
of breath-taking beauty and have been ac- 
claimed—receiving the highest honors in 
this country and abroad. 


BOOKS 


These beautiful volumes hold the written 
and photographic harvest of the author’s 
intimate knowledge of the field—of wild- 
life on the coasts and islands of North 





© National Geographic Society 
Photograph by George Shiras, 3d 


A doe and her twin fawns, feeding at night 


America, the mountains and valleys from 
Newfoundland to Alaska—to Mexico and 
the Canal Zone. And he has gone gener- 
ously far in setting down his keen and 
accurate observation of the birds and 
beasts, trees and forests, fish and streams— 


snow, flowers and fungi, in fascinating 
fashion. 
Published by the National Geographic 


Society as one of its many contributions 
to the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge, the Society—and the author— 
have renounced any profit, and so it is that 
this outstanding work is made available at 
the low price at which it is offered. It 
may only be secured through the offices 
of the Society at Washington. To the 
serious student of photography these vol- 
umes will form an invaluable part of his 
research library, for they comprise the his- 
tory of a new branch of his science, es- 
tablishing the beauty and accuracy of the 
camera and flashlight in big-game photog- 





raphy. To the lover of wild life they will 
L. M. C. 
As an ‘‘Imperial Edition’’ Macmillan 


has recently reissued the beautiful book 
‘*Wiid Flowers,’’ by Homer D. House— 
full 626 pages, complete text and color il- 
lustrations and printed on fine quality pa- 
per, and offers it for only $3.95. It 
would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
book about flowers. 


HILL’S BOOK OF 


EVERGREENS 


HILLS BOOK oF 


EVERGREENS 





New ! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, an- 

swering every question 
about Evergreens. Produced 
by America’s leading Ever- 
green Nursery with a background of 80 years’ 
experience with Evergreens. A cloth bound 
book, 7x9%"’, containing 320 pages. There 
are 50 chapters, including complete informa- 
tion on uses, descriptions, propagation, his- 
torical and cultural information pertaining to 
Evergreens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 
Sent with full privilege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Dundee, lil. 


Evergreen Specialists Box 340 America’s Largest Growers 



























University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 





address 





| For catalog and further information 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine | 
| 


ORONO, MAINE 

















WE HAVE... 


Papier Mache Manikins 


that fit all sizes of deer heads you 
want to mount. Right turn, left 
turn, straights and regulars. Send 
for our chart catalogue today. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 
Reading, Michigan 





aaa sane 
i Ube the INDIAN 
‘ 


—, 








= Qewcecceced 


See ty B. sll Ad on Page g] 





SINGLE & DOUBLE BIT 


AXES 


ALL PATTERNS 
* 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
FOR THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY 





ALL KINDS OF 


LOGGING 
TOOLS 


CHAIN HOOKS, SWIVELS, 
COLD SHUTS & EVERY TOOL 
KNOWN FOR LOGGING. ALSO 
PULASKI MULTI-USE TOOLS 


WARREN AXE Anpb TOOL ©O.. Warren, Pa. 
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DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize win- 
ners. Largest and 
finest Petunias in the 
world. Immense or- 
chid-like blooms 5 to 
8 inches in diameter. 
A continuous delight 
—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in the 
rainbow. Superb as 
cut flowers. 

Thousands reorder 
Diener’s Petunia seeds 
annually. It costs so 
little to try these 
wonders. 

Only 50c for a special packet of 700 seeds. Can 
be planted any month in the year. 

Catalogue with many new color reproductions, 
also offering the New Double Shasta Daisy, Ger- 
beras, Dahlias, Delphiniums and other novelties 


free on request. 
RICHARD DIENER NURSERY 
OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 








Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
Purchased from us More Reasonably than anywhere 
else. Write for list and prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 


ATTRACT WILD 
DUCKS & FISH 
with wild rice, wild celery, 
duck potato and 30 others described in free 
Ulustrated book. Write to the 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 
























CLASSIFIED 





Peonies 
TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens. Sinking Spring, Pa. 
Nursery Stock 
RARE HARDY AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, 














Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japanese 
Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 10 to 75 cents each, send for list. Alanwold 


Nursery. Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Penna. 


WANTED 


Position as Forester or Manager on private 
estate. Grad F , senior ber of 
The Society of American Foresters with years 
of experience in forest work—tree planting, 
especially Christmas tree planting and sales, 
fire protection, logging, thinning, pruning, 
etc. Address Box No. 1, The American For- 
estry Association, 919 17th Street, N. W., 

Washi Db. Cc. 



































FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 














The annual budget message of the Presi- 
dent, another on government reorganiza- 
tion, and a grist of bills including nearly 
one hundred on forestry and conservation 
marked the first week of the 75th Congress 
which convened on January 5. 

The budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1937, as presented by the Presi- 
dent includes over $87,000,000 for conser- 
vation activities, including $25,000,000 for 
the Soil Conservation Service; $19,494,682 
for the regular activities of the Forest 
Service; $10,990,180 for the National Park 
Service; $2,405,340 for the Biological Sur- 
vey; $1,658,480 for the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, and $800,000 for the Division of 
Grazing in the Department of the Interior. 

In addition, $14,000,000 is recommended 
for roads and trails in National Forests, 
$5,000,000 for roads and trails in National 
Parks, and $5,000,000 for the Blue Ridge 
and Natchez Trace parkways. 


The recommended appropriations for the 
major conservation activities exceed the cur- 
rent appropriation by over $4,000,000. They 
include additional sums of $1,756,177 for 
the Forest Service; $1,354,100 for the Na- 
tional Park Service; $150,000 for the Divi- 
sion of Grazing; $144,116 for the Biologi- 
eal Survey; $130,735 for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; and $92,560 for the Bureau of 
Fisheries together with $238,844 for eradi- 
cation of Dutch elm disease, and $50,000 
for white pine blister rust control as ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. The increase of 
$79,475 for forest insects would bring this 
item to $253,100 and provide $37,000 for 
surveys of western pine beetle infestations, 
$10,000 for studies of spruce sawfly in the 
New England States, and the remainder to 
strengthen work on insects in relation to 
forest management in the eastern forest ex- 
periment stations. 

The increase to the Forest Service of 
$1,756,177 includes $1,000,000 for coopera- 
tive acquisition of lands for state forests 
under the Fulmer Act of August 29, 1935; 
$42,268 for general administration; $700,- 
000 for protection and management of the 
National Forests; $39,909 for forest man- 
agement investigations; $44,000 for range 
investigations; $20,000 for investigations 
at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and $20,000 for the forest 
survey. 

Changes in the program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service would permit an increase 
of $759,220 for general administration and 
soil and moisture investigations, although 
actually the current appropriation of $24,- 
869,265 is only increased to $25,000,000. 

While the National Park Service shows a 
net increase of $1,354,100 above the eur- 
rent appropriation of $9,636,080, the larg- 
est portion, amounting to $1,094,100, is for 
repairs, maintenance, and rent of govern- 
ment buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, leaving only $260,000 available to Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments. Additions of 
$38,000 for administration, protection, and 
development of National Monuments would 
bring this sum to $205,000; $26,000 to 
studies of historic sites and _ buildings 


would increase this to $50,000, and $7,060 
additional would give $196,940 to general 
expenses and salaries—an item which in- 
eludes authority for recreational studies as 
provided in the Robinson State Park Act of 
June 23, 1936. The remainder would be 
apportioned in relatively small sums to care 
for the increased administrative responsi- 
bilities on several National Parks. 

The President’s recommendation that the 
appropriation for eradication of Dutch elm 
disease be increased from $261,156 to 
$500,000 is far below the actual expendi- 
tures, amounting to $3,187,905 for the cur- 
rent year, as is a similar increase from 

250,000 to $300,000 for white pine blister 
rust control. Total expenditures for the 
latter during the year have been $3,617,819. 
There is no indication regarding the 
source or possibility of additional funds 
for these purposes after July 1, 1937, al- 
though in his budget message, the Presi- 
dent proposes at a later date to submit an 
estimate for additional relief which he 
hopes will not exceed $1,537,123,000. It is 
by this sum that additional government ex- 
penditures can be increased and yet main- 
tain the 1938 budget in balance. 

That a large portion of this sum will be 
necessary is indicated in the budget by fig- 
ures which show that recovery and relief 
funds amounting to more than $840,000,000 
were allocated to the several conservation 
agencies of the government. This includes 
$368,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. No financial recommendation is 
made for continuing the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps after its legal authority expires 
on March 31, 1937, but an allotment of 
about $95,000,000, sufficient for its con- 
tinuance through the present fiscal year, is 
reported to have been approved by the 
President. 

In this connection the first day of Con- 
gress saw the introduction of H. R. 1500 
by Representative Wall Doxey to make the 
Civilian Conservation Corps a permanent 
agency. The same Congressman introduced 
as H. R. 255 his bill for encouraging sus- 
tained yield in forest management, known 
last year as the MeNary-Doxey bill. 

Senator Steiwer and Representative Mott, 
each of Oregon, introduced identical bills— 
S. 408 and H. R. 197—for the relief of 
those counties which include the revested 
lands of the Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company, but the proposed revision of 
the bill to place these lands under sus- 
tained yield management is yet to be in- 
troduced. 

Moving rapidly under impetus of the 
President’s reorganization message, House 
Resolution 60 was passed on January 14, 
authorizing the Speaker to appoint seven 
members to a Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization to handle all bills relat- 
ing to reorganization of the government. 
The same day saw passage of House Joint 
Resolution 81, to establish a Joint Commit 
tee on Government Organization to investi- 
gate the organization and activities of all 
government operations and report with re¢- 
ommendations to the two Congressional 
bodies. Early action on the Joint Com- 
mittee is expected in the Senate. 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important bills in Congress with action from January 5 to 14 














NATIONAL FORESTS 


. R. 255—Doxry—To promote sustained 
yield forest management; to assure a 
continuous and ample supply of forest 
products; and to secure the benefits of 
forests in regulation of water supply, 
stream flow, ete. January 5, 1937. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture. 


§. 203—Kine—To provide for watershed 
protection in and adjacent to National 
Forests. January 6, 1937. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


H. R. 151—Martin (Colorado)—For Ex- 
change of lands adjacent to National 
Forests in California. January 5, 1937. 
Referred to Committee on Publie Lands. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


H. Res. 60—O’Connor—To appoint a se- 
lect committee of seven members on gov- 
ernment organization. Introduced Janu- 
ary 13. Passed House January 14, 1937. 





H. J. Res. 81—BucHANAN—To establish a 
Joint Committee on Government Organi- 
zation composed of seven House members 
and seven Senate members. Introduced 
January 6, 1937. Passed House January 
14, 1937. Referred to Senate January 
15, 1937. 


H. R. 1500—DoxrEy—To make the Civilian 
Conservation Corps a permanent agen- 
cy. January 5, 1937. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


8. 560 — McKeLLar — To consolidate for- 
estry branches and other divisions in a 
Bureau of Forestry of the Department 
of Agriculture. January 8, 1937. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


H. R. 67—K.eserc—To correlate certain 
governmental functions. January 5, 
1937. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


LANDS 


8. 331—Hatcu—To prohibit the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of land lo- 
cated in any State without the consent 
of State. January 6, 1937. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


H. R. 197—Morr (S. 408—SretwEer)—To 
amend the Act of July 13, 1926, for re- 
lief of certain counties in Oregon and 
Washington, within whose boundaries 
are located revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company grant lands. 
January 5, 1937. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


8. 449Pope—To establish the Shoshone 
Ice Caves National Park of Idaho. Jan- 
uary 8, 1937. Referred to Committee 
on Publie Lands. 
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WILDLIFE 


8. 


January 6, 1937. 


377—STEIWER—To amend section 401 of 
the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act. 
Referred to Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


H. Res. 11—Rosertson—aAuthorizing con- 


tinuation of the special committee on 
wildlife conservation. January 5, 1937. 
Referred to Committee on Rules. 


TAXATION 


H. R. 223 





SmitH, Washington (H. R. 1548 
—DimMonp—To raise revenue by taxing 
imported chemical wood pulp. January 
5, 1937. Referred to Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


H. R. 117—Wuite—To improve the navi- 


gability and provide flood control for 
the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
January 5, 1937. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


H. R. 182—BurpickK—To control flood wa- 


ters of the Missouri Valley. January 5, 
1937. Referred to Committee on Flood 
Control. 


H. R. 201—Wuirr, Idaho (H. R. 1983— 


7) 


CLARK) —For preliminary examination 
and flood control survey of the Snake 
River and tributaries in the States of 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. Janu- 
ary 5, 1937. Referred to Committee on 
Flood Control. 


13—S. 15—LonEerRGAN—To prevent pol- 
lution of navigable waters of the 
United States. January 6, 1937. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Commerce. 


255—LogaAN—To include the Cumber- 
land River and its basin within the 
provisions of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act. January 6, 1937. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


H. R. 2300—Spence—For a pollution sur- 


vey of the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries. January 8, 1937. Referred to 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


H. R. 1671 — FutmMer — For flood control 


and improvement of navigation in the 
Congaree, Santee, and Cooper River Ba- 
sins. January 5, 1937. Referred to 
Committee on Flood Control. 


534 — WHEELER — Granting consent to 
Montana and Wyoming to negotiate 
and enter into a compact for division 
of the waters of the Yellowstone River. 
January 8, 1937. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 


Fee every job in the pro- 
tection, preservation and 
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there is a dependable TRUE 
TEMPER Tool. 


THE 
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Write today for 32-page 
Handbook describing this 
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YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


' AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE and in 
STORY 


60th Anniversary Number of 
AMERICAN FORESTS 





in Book Form 
Compiled and Edited by 


Ovid Butler, 
Editor of American Forests 


is volume presents a clear and easily understood 
picture of America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development of the country, 
the manner and consequences of their use, and the spread 
of the conservation movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. More than 200 
pictures and brief paragraphs tell the story in a way that 
makes this unique volume one that you will turn to again 
and again for the knowledge and inspiration it gives. 144 
pages, 216 illustrations. Price $2.50. 


OTHER ASSOCIATION BOOKS 


RANGERS OF THE SHIELD, 2 FOREST FIRE AND 4 
Forest Ranger Stories, Edited OTHER VERSE, Collected Vy 
by Ovid Butler. Thrilling ad- and Edited by John D. 
venture stories of forest fires, Guthrie. For those who 
exciting man hunts, timber love the out-of-doors, this 
disputes, encounters with wild collection of verse and 
animals and other experi- songs brings the feeling of 
ences. 270 pages. melody and rhythm, pathos 

Price $1.50. and humor of life in the open. More than 

300 well known ballads and many new 

TREES OF WASHING- Poems—a thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 
TON, THE MAN — THE 29°: Price $1.50. 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into 
the First President's life 
with trees—records that he 
wrote in his diary concern- 
ing his love for them. Tells 
also of the famous trees associated with 
him, particularly the trees of Washington, 
D. C. 90 pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 











YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of 
the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 189 pages. Price 
$1.50. 
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ROOSEVELT 


(Continued from page 74) 


management in budgeting, efficiency re. 
search, personnel and planning. To this 
end the present Civil Service and fiscal 
system would be revised and the Natural 
Resources Board would be made permanent. 

Declaring that ‘‘the great need of Amer- 
ican democratic institutions is an able 
Civil Service,’’ the plan calls for an ex- 
tension of the merit system upward to in- 
clude all permanent positions in the govern- 
ment service, except a small number of 
high executive and policy-forming posi- 
tions; outward to include permanent or 
continuing positions not now under Civil 
Service, and downward to inelude skilled 
workmen and laborers in the regular gov- 
ernment service. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion would be reorganized into a Civil 
Service Administration established to serve 
as the central personnel agency of the 
government. It would be officered by a 
single executive with a non-salaried board 
of seven members to act as a watchdog of 
the merit system. The scale of government 
salaries would be lifted, especially for the 
more responsible executives, and govern- 
ment work would be set up to offer a ea- 
reer service that would attract the best 
talent of the nation. 

Emphasizing the valuable services ren- 
dered by the National Resources Board, 
now of temporary status, the plan calls for 
making the Board permanent to serve the 
President as a general staff for ‘‘gather- 
ing and analyzing relevant facts, observ- 
ing the interrelation and administration of 
broad policy, proposing from time to time 
lines of national procedure in the husband- 
ing of our natural resources . .. and pre- 
senting to the Executive its findings, inter- 
pretations, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions.’’ The Board would consist of five 
members appointed by the President to 
serve without salary and to be without 
special administrative responsibilities. 

In transmitting his recommendations to 
Congress, the President did not accompany 
it with a bill to carry into law the plan 
proposed. That, it is said, will follow 
later. Early action on reorganization is 
not anticipated in that two other reorgani- 
zation committees are yet to report; one 
appointed by the Senate and headed by 
Senator Byrd and one appointed by the 
House headed by Congressman Buchanan. 
Criticism of the President’s plan was quick 
to spring from several sources and the 
outlook is for a long and bitter fight over 
the reorganization issue. 


ASSOCIATION’S NEW 
PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 69) 





woods, the forest products department was 
started to encourage the maintenance of 
steep land in forests, managed so as to 
yield some income to the mountain farmer. 
Experience has shown that. the woodland, 
properly handled, will often pay the taxes 
on the whole farm and, in times of drouth 
and crop failure, keep the family in bread 
and meat. The department serves as 4 
sales organization for the farmer in mar- 
keting rhododendron, azalea, laurel, post 
and rail fence, hand-split shingles, chem- 
ical wood, acid wood, pulpwood, and vari 
ous other products. 

To the twenty-one honorary positions of 
Vice-President, the membership elected the 
following: Albert W. Atwood, journalist, 
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District of Columbia; Harlan H. Barrows, 
of the University of Chicago; Mrs. H. G. 
Bogert, of Colorado, Conservation Chair- 
man, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Charles Elbert Clarke, of Florida, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; William C. 
Coker, of the University of North Carolina; 
George M. Cornwall, of Oregon, Editor of 
The Timberman; Asahel Curtis, of Wash- 
ington; Jay N. Darling, of Iowa, President 
of the American Wildlife Federation; Mrs. 
Isabella Selmes Greenway, former Congress- 
woman from Arizona; Mrs. Edward La 
Budde, of Wisconsin, Conservation Chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; L. F. Livingston, of Delaware, 
President of the Association of Agricul- 
tural Engineers; George H. Mead, of Ohio, 
President of the Mead Corporation; 
Edward J. Meeman, of Tennessee, Edi- 


tor of the Memphis Press Scimitar; 
Frank E. Mullen, of New York, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; Kermit Roosevelt, of 
New York, President of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies; Norman 
H. Sloane, of California, General Manager 
of the California Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, of the District of 
Columbia, Assistant Secretary of the New 
National Museum; Frederick S. Winston, 
of Minnesota, Chairman of the Quetico- 
Superior Council; Judge George W. Wood, 
of Iowa, President of the Izaak Walton 
League of America; and Mrs. Robert C. 
Wright, of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
Conservation and Roadsides, The Garden 
Club of America. 

Favorable action was taken on _ the 
Amendments to the By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation proposed and they were adopted by 
ballot count of the members. 


TAR HEELS OF THE PINEY WOODS 


(Continued from page 68) 


oils are used as flotation oils and in paints 
and varnishes, and tar and pitch find a 
place in the manufacture of rubber goods, 
for preserving cordage, for water-proof- 
ing and as a binder. 

The structure of this industry, like 
many of its terms, customs, and processes 
has not materially changed since George 
Washington was a yearling boy blazing 
boundary lines for old Lord Fairfax. The 
base of the structure is the turpentine 
“farm,” a sizable area of longleaf and 
slash pine forest in which the trees eight 
or nine inches in diameter and larger are 
worked for gum. A typical turpentine 
farm will contain 5,000 or 6,000 acres of 
forest in which the trees are being 
worked and perhaps 2,000 acres where the 
trees are ‘‘resting’’ between operations. 

A turpentine farm is divided up into 
“crops,” each of which is an area con- 
taining from six to eight thousand work- 
ing faces, the number that an average 
chipper can streak each week. In the 
thin stands now commonly found, fifteen 
to twenty cups an acre, it keeps a man 
at the trot to finish his crop in the five 
days before Saturday, for nobody works in 
the turpentine woods on Saturday. 

To produce gum, the pine tree to be 
worked has attached to it, near the 
ground, a metal gutter and under that a 
metal or clay cup, some styles of which 
are about the shape and size of a three- 
pint flower pot. After the cup has been 
hung, chipping begins. Between March 
15 and April 1, a streak is cut with a 
“hack” into the tree above the gutter and 
more or less parallel to it. From the ex- 
posed wound little drops of clear colorless 
gum flow over the gutter into the cup. 

Each week during the following thirty- 
five weeks, that mainstay of the turpen- 
tine industry, the “chipper,” will with a 
fine free-hand stroke of his sharp-bladed 
hack add another streak to the one below, 
thus gradually extending a “face” or sear, 
ten to twelve inches in width, vertically 
up the tree, a streak at a time. By No- 
vember, when cold weather stops the flow 
of gum, the face will have reached a 
height of eighteen to twenty inches above 
the gutter. Chipping is then discontinued, 
the accumulated gum that failed to reach 
the cup is scraped from the face and 
Work is laid by until next spring. The 
chipping on a face continues, season after 
Season, for five or six years, when it may 
have reached a total height of nine feet 
fT more above the ground. The cup is 


Please 


then removed and the face abandoned. 
After resting the tree for a year or two, 
a “back face” is started at the ground on 
the hitherto unworked side of the tree 
and the process of chipping continued for 
six seasons more. Frequently it is pos- 
sible to place a third cup and face and to 
prolong working for another period. When 
the last face has been abandoned the tree 
is ready for the ax; it has run its course 
so far as the turpentiner is concerned. 

During the chipping season, under the 
influence of the hot sun and warm nights, 
the gum flows steadily down the face and 
into the eup. Every three or four weeks 
the eups fill up and must be emptied and 
here the “dipper,” that other indispensa- 
ble in the industry, comes into play. He 
removes the cups one at a time and with 
a “dip iron” urges its load of sticky semi- 
liquid gum into a nail-keg bucket which 
is carried from tree to tree and, when 
full, emptied into a dip barrel convenient- 
ly located in his crop. The gum or “dip” 
is then hauled to the nearby camp for 
final handling at the still. 

The still is a huge copper retort or 
“kettie’’ seated high atop a brick furnace. 
The raw gum is dumped into the kettle, 
water added and over a hot fire of pine 
knots the volatile spirits of turpentine is 
driven off to be condensed in a copper 
worm submerged in a great tank, or 
“tub,” of water. When all the spirits 
have been recovered from the boiled gum, 
the residue, rosin, is let out of the tail 
gate of the kettle, through a filter of cot- 
ton batting, into a long vat from which 
it is dipped while still hot and liquid into 
home-made barrels ranked alongside. The 
gum naval stores industry of the South 
produces each year over 500,000 fifty-gallon 
casks of turpentine and 1,600,000 barrels of 
rosin weighing 500 pounds a barrel. For 
more than a century it has supplied from 
sixty-five to eighty per cent of the world’s 
annual requirements for naval stores. 

The impersonal and inquiring eye of re- 
search is at last prying into this old- 
fashioned industry. There is no doubt 
that improvements in processing, in prod- 
ucts, and in management will be forth- 
coming, as engineers, chemists, and for- 
esters apply their modern methods, but it 
is hard to believe that the barons of the 
piney woods and their feudal following 
of tar heels will be dispossessed of their 
domain for years to come. If and when 
it does happen, the deep South will have 
lost its last link with colonial times. 
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Better skiing depends 
partly on you, partly on 
your skis. You'll make the 
turns shorter, surer and in 
better form on Northlands. 
Choicest woods, scientific 
design and master crafts- 
manship guarantee each 
“‘matched-pair’’ of North- 
lands absolutely uniform in 
grain, weight, balance and 
limberness. ‘‘Controlled ski- 
ing’’ now possible for expert 
and novice alike. Look for 
the Northland Deerhead 
trademark on better skis. 
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34 Merriam Park 
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Utility Investment 


Keeping lines free from trees is a 
profitable investment — attested to 
by the majority of the country’s lead- 
ing power companies. It is a further 
investment to be sure the tools used 
protect your men from accident. 


BARTLETT Tree 
Trimming Tools 


are endorsed and used by the 
largest utility companies, be- 
cause they are highly efficient, 
strong, light and easy to handle. 
The No. 1-W Tree Trimmer, 
clips limbs up to 14” with ease 
and has the patented Compound 
Lever side cutting head with 
pulley which gives a cutting 
power of 9 to 1. Handles are 6 
to 16 feet in length with extra 
length easily attached. Only a 
side cutting head leaves clean 


wounds, ; 
You can’t go wrong on any 
Bartlett Tool. Ask for prices 
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Cost is $2.50 for each binder, 

postpaid to any address in the 
United States. 


Send your order to: 


The American Forestry 
Association 


919 - 17th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE DUCK HUNTING RACKET 


(Continued from page 55) 


In ‘‘Game—Its Legal Status’’ there are 
fully fifteen court decisions on public and 
private rights to gun. And a lengthy ar- 
ray of opinions on ‘‘The Acquisition of 
Hunting Rights in the Premises of An- 
other.’’ Shooting rights belong, of course, 
to him who owns the soil, above and below 
water. But nowhere can we discern any- 
thing giving such an owner the right to sell 
anyone a shot (for cash or credit) at a 
federally regulated wild duck. Consider, 
too, that even a shooting lease to an indi- 
vidual, or 
group, is 
‘within the 
statute of 
frauds, and 
must be in 
writing.’’ Or 
this — ‘‘the 
owner of a 
hunting 
privilege has 
no right to 
turn onto his 





dar wave of southward ducks had passed. 
The birds found no feed in the club lakes, 
dallied along a rising ‘Ole Mississippi,’ and 
headed for parts unknown. But the com- 
mercial proprietors, with water stored and 
little if any feeding problem, reported 
business about as usual. For the clubs, 
however, the season was a gunning tragedy. 
They could not shoot the first wave and 
within four or five days after the season 
began, with its usual flurry, a bright moon 
and blue- bird days sent shooting, even 
in the rice 

fields, toa 

minimum. But 

in the baited 

federal refuge 

there was a 

stock of birds 

| estimated as 
| high as_ two 
j hundred thou- 
sand. A change 
in the weather 








land game 
bred on an- 
other’s land.’’ 
But, in the en- 
tire field of 
cases and de- 
cisions, one 
fails to recog- 
nize anything 
testing 
the validity of 
commercial 
duck shooting 
as its whole 
fabric. en- 
tangles with 
the main pur- 
pose of the 
Treaty Act. 

In a region 
I visited fre- . 
quently during the duck shooting season of 
1936, there are, in one sector along the 
Mississippi River, five duck clubs, the 
youngest of which has been established 
twenty years, the oldest, more than fifty. 
Farther south is a tremendous rice grow- 
ing belt, honeycombed with commercial 
shooting resorts and some private gunnings. 
Between the two, in a nationally famous 
river bottom, the Government has estab- 
lished a migratory waterfowl refuge of 
110,000 acres. This year a federal fiat 
forbade ‘‘baiting.’’ The commercial- 
shooting areas needed no ‘‘bait,’’ because 
of their proximity to rice fields. The birds 
fed at night and at dawn winged to ar- 
tificially flooded pin-oak bottoms in or trib- 
utary to the commercial resorts to slake 
their thirst and loaf. Duck elubs—without 
benefit of nearby rice fields—were advised 
the middle of August they could not bait, 
or even feed before the season opened. 
This made it too late for them to plant 
aquatic crops, which would not have helped 
in any event because the planting program 
in the federal refuge itself failed miser- 
ably because of drouth. But, to save 
ducks from the gun, the Government, with 
wheat and corn began baiting more than 
twenty lakes in the federal refuge. 

In the rice sector, crops were harvested 
earlier than usual. By Thanksgiving Day, 
when shooting started, the natural or calen- 


a 


An exhibit of killing artillery confiscated by the government 


from game violators. 


gall 





Note the ten barreled “cannons” that 
go off in one blast and literally rake the sky of ducks 


brought the 
ducks _ back 
for two weeks. 
Birds began 
being bagged 
in the ‘‘com- 
mercials’’ that 
had corn in 
their crops, 
obviously fed 
them in _ the 
government 
refuge. Club 
members, out 
of shooting, 
began visiting 
the ‘‘commer- 
cials’’ rather 
than going 
home duckless. 
Some commer- 
cialists, realiz- 
ing they had the situation in their hands, 
raised their prices. 

Apart from all other questions involved 
in this situation is the amazing realization 
that there were so few ducks actually in 
this important flyway’s chief concentration 
areas that a baited sanctuary could affect 
the visible supply of a region whose skies 
were once literally darkened by the down- 
pouring migrations. 

Club members who shoot for sport alone, 
out of pocket and out of ducks, their cost- 
ly holdings impoverished by drouth, drain- 
age and depression, are wondering if, after 
all these years they have paid through 
the nose to help hold duck food and water 
levels open to waning migrations, the 
game is worth the candle? They are not 
permitted to feed the ducks. In the past 
some few duck clubs have chiseled on 
baiting and cheated on limits. But I be 
lieve any intelligent Federal or State game 
officer will testify that had it not been for 
the reputable duck clubs of this country 
during the past eight years, we would have 
shut up shop on ducks and duck shooting. 
Of course some clubs have developed 1lux- 
urious gunning routines. Wealth does that 
to some men. Compared, however, to the 
commercial exploitation of wildfowl during 
the past nineteen years, the average duck 
hunter and the average duck club have beet 
elean as a hound’s tooth. 


United States Biological Survey 
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The greatest need for future duck sup- 
plies is an intelligent consideration of how 
we intend to gun them from now on. If 
Uncle Sam intends maintaining baited 
sanctuaries and permitting anyone in their 
vieinities to sell shooting privileges—un- 
regulated and untaxed — then we might 
just as well kiss wildfowling farewell. If 
Uncle Sam, following time-honored bureau- 
eratic custom, decides to ‘‘give the matter 
more study,’’? our unhumble suggestion is 
that he close duck shooting seasons until 
he makes up his mind. Because, if the 
duck shooting business, plus bootlegging 
and under-financed enforcement against 
wildlife crimes continue even a little while 
longer, no restoration program possible 
within today’s financial horizon will pre- 
serve decent hunters a ‘‘go’’ at their 
favorite sport. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act with 
Great Britain is a magnificent document. 
If it has been out-moded by what we al- 
lude to smugly as the press of civilization, 
then let’s take a reef in our hunting jeans 
and fix it. Crimes against migrants have 
become gigantic; funds for their preven- 
tion continue puny. Crime is crime, and 
perhaps the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, if a way could be found, might take 
over the job of landing game ghouls behind 
prison bars. I do not hint or charge that 
Uncle Sam has knowingly been a silent 


partner in the duck selling racket. He cer- 
tainly has not been ‘‘cut in’’ on the 
swag. But he has been asleep at the 


switch and ‘‘eut out’’ of millions of 
ducks and perhaps millions of dollars of 
income taxes. 

There used to be an ‘‘ Advisory Board 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act.’’ 
Composed of conservation luminaries, wild- 
life authorities, wealthy sportsmen, hand- 
picked state game officials and here and 
there a real hunter of the rugged individ- 
ualist type, this group was supposed to as- 
sist the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
reaching momentous wildlife decisions, 
mostly with reference to hunting seasons 
and bag and possession limits. As posses- 
sion is nine-tenths of the law, the Ad- 
visory Board never worried much about 
possession limits in those days of ducks 
aplenty. But when waterfowl fell on lean 
days and the profiteers from wildlife re- 
sources began cracking their whips, the 
Advisory Board began having a hard time 
pulling the right string. Of late years, the 
Board has been conspicuous by its absence 
from the scene of waterfowl restoration ac- 
tivities. In today’s wildfowl crisis, the 
only Advisory Board needed is a test case 
of the status of commercial duck shooting, 
carried if need be to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

It has been said that to succeed, any 
great movement must be (1) idealistic in 


purpose; (2) executed by businesslike 
methods; (3) in the spirit of sportsman- 
ship. In its original conception the Mi- 


gratory Bird Treaty Act qualifies all three 
ways. Voided or hamstrung, the loss of 
its foree for good in our lives would leave 
the desolation of the tomb. It represents, 
m hardihood of the chase, or song of 
birds and the winnow of wings, a tre- 
mendous factor in shaping an inalienable 
right to the pursuit of outdoor happiness. 
It illumines memory of such great souls 
as those of Dr. E. W. Nelson, Charles Shel- 
don, Carlos Avery, George Shiras III, 
George Bird Grinnell and John Burnham. 
It is high time to keep the faith and if 
necessary re-make the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act to mean what its founders had 
m mind and heart. Otherwise our wild 


ducks will continue being sold—down pol- 
luted rivers, 
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NasH BucKINGHAM (The Duck Hunting 
Racket) was born at Memphis and edu- 
eated at Harvard and the University of 
Tennessee. After years spent in news- 
paper work, ranching and writing for 
outdoor magazines, he became Execu- 
tive Secretary for The American Wild- 





Nash Buckingham — shooting quail over 
National Championship contender "Stylish 
Mr. Joe” 


fowlers, at Washington, D. C. During this 
time he was an aggressive leader in the 
successful fight made to limit the use of 
magazine guns in the field. He has since 
busied himself with writing books and with 
activities in connection with the conserva- 
tion of game and is today nationally known 
as a sportsman and fearless conservation- 
ist. In this article on the fate of our 
waterfowl, he speaks of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act with Great Britain as a 
‘great document,’’ but he challenges the 
intent of its administrators. He warns 
that ‘‘it is high time to remake the Treaty 
Act to mean what its founders had in mind 
and heart. Otherwise our wild ducks will 
continue being sold—down polluted rivers.’’ 


W. R. Marroon (Father and Son For- 
est) is widely known professionally as a 
forest research and extension specialist. 

Though born in 

Massachusetts, he 

was reared in cen- 

tral New York. He 
attended Wesleyan 

University and his 

graduate work was 

done at Cornell and 
' Yale. Entering the 

United States For- 

est Service in 1903, 

he spent the first 

nine years in forest 
work in the moun- 
tains of the West. 

Then, specializing in 

farm forestry in 

1914, he carried on 

in this field in the 
South, doing research and extension work, 
to the literature of which he has been a 
prolific contributor. 


JAMES Hay, JR., (George Washington— 
Gardener) was born in Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Goiny directly into newspaper work 
when he left the University of Virginia, 
Jim Hay became one of the most widely 
known and loved members of the fourth es- 





W. R. Mattoon 


tate at the National Capital. He wrote 
politics from 1904 until 1910, covering 
first the Capitol and then the White 
House. Then he went in for free lancing 
and specialized publicity, producing eight 
books and hundreds of magazine and 
newspaper articles. 

In May of 1936 Jim Hay joined “that 
innumerable caravan which moves to the 
mysterious realm where each shall take 
his chamber in the silent halls of death” 
and his going left a break in the ranks of 
the writing fraternity in Washington 
which can only be filled by its ever-fresh 
memory of his own endearing qualities. 


SHERMAN AD- 
AMS (The Future 
of Forest Indus- 
try) was born in 
East Dover, Ver- 
mont. He was grad- 
uated from Dart- 
mouth in 1920, since 
which time he has 
been associated 
with the Parker- 
Young Company, at 
Lineoln, N. H. As 
a general execu- 
tive he directs and 
manages their 
vast woodland op- 
erations. In this 
article he paints a 
graphic picture of 
the proper place of 
forest industry in 
the panorama of 
land use. 


Sherman Adams 


I. F. ExvprepGe (Tar Heels of the Piney 
Woods) was born in South Carolina. Upon 
graduating from the Biltmore Forest School 
in 1905, he entered the Forest Service and 
has had a varied and interesting career 
there. Right now he is Regional Director 
of the Forest Survey of the South, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. 


Stewart Houisroox (It Ain’t English), 
native of Vermont and free-lance writer, 
is well known to the readers of this col- 
umn. Who ean interpret better than he, 
veteran of old-time logging camps, the 
jargon of the logger—a jargon which is 
a mystery in itself, fascinating and re- 
plete with descriptive terms, but which 
certainly “ain’t English.” 


GrorGe Harris Cottincwoop (The Red 
or Norway Pine) is Forester for The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 


THE COVER 


The photographie study of Lake ¥loise, 
near Winter Haven, Florida, used «3 aD 
insert on the cover of this magazine, 18 
the work of Mr. John Kable, whose pho- 
tographic art is known from coast to coast 
in America, and abroad. 

The beautiful photograph used on the 
January cover was made and contributed 
by Mr. Orville Borgersen, of Seattle, 
Washington. This appreciative acknowledg- 
ment was inadvertently omitted in the Jan- 
uary number. 
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FRRECOGNIZING that a great many people are interested in the conservation of 

natural resources, but have not time to keep abreast of the numerous important 
articles in current periodicals, The American Forestry Association offers CONSERVA- 
TION, a readers’ digest of current articles on conservation. 


Selected articles from current magazines, newspapers and books are reprinted in 
CONSERVATION in condensed form. They are brief, timely and authoritative. Note 
these typical articles in the January-February Number: 


CONSERVATION AND PEACE, THIS BUSINESS OF SKIING, WILD ANIMAL 
FARMS IN RUSSIA, CONSERVATION OF MAN, WHAT OF THE TIMBER 
FAMINE? THE OUTRAGED WILDERNESS, WATER FOR THE YEAR 2000, 
CRUSADERS FOR CONSERVATION, PREDATION IS NOT WHAT IT SEEMS, 
THE NEXT FOUR YEARS OF THE T.V.A., FUTILE SUBSTITUTES FOR POLLU- 


TION CONTROL. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR—THREE YEARS, $2.00 
CONSERVATION not only saves a vast amount of time required to read a great 
many periodicals, but also it saves the cost of buying them. CONSERVATION costs 
only $1.00 a year. This publication is issued every other month. To subscribe, just fill 
in and return the order form below. 


THE SIZE OF CONSERVATION, 

542 x 774 INCHES, MAKES FOR 

CONVENIENT HANDLING, IN 

YOUR POCKET, OR IN YOUR 
HOME. 


New, Timely, Authoritative! 


CONSERVATION 


A Digest of Current Articles on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources 


Published Bi-Monthly by 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Fill in, tear out and mail) 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR CONSERVATION 
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Return This Order to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Enter your subscription by letter if you do not wish to destroy this magazine.) 
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